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To Be Continued Through June 


We Have Decided to 
Continue the Great Herald 
Campaign Through the Month of 








June 


in order to give every Church plenty of time to com- 
plete its every home-to-home canvass and be in posi- 
tion to receive a high award on The HERALD 
Honor Roll. 


Brother Pastor 


If your Church has not already put on a great 
campaign for THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBER- 
TY, begin now. 

You are the key man of the Church as we have 
said at least once before. If you give the word, the 
Chureh will put on the campaign; if you fold your 
hands, nothing will be done. 


If the Christian Church must have THE HER- 
ALD as its official organ, then the Church must sup- 
port it. If it does not, then it is convincing proof 
that the Chureh does not want it. 


This campaign is not simply a campaign, but it 
is a test as to whether or not the Church really 
wants THE HERALD. 


What Will Your 
Answer Be? 


The Christian Publishing Association 
O. W. Whitelock, Manager 
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Franklinton S. O. S. Remittances Since 
Last Report 


EMITTANCES through Secretary Denison, Secre- 
tary Sparks, and Field Secretary Hall not in- 
cluded. 


First Christian Church, Pottersville, Mass. ....$ 5.00 
We ee FE MND cecececcsehdsscees 2.00 
South Portsmouth Christian Church, Mass. ... 5.00 
First Christian Church, Pottersville, Mass. ... 30.00 
North Christian Church, New Bedford, R, I. .. 35.00 
First Christian Church, Fall River, Mass. ..... 8.66 
Trenton, Ohio, Christian Church ............ 6.00 
Danbury, Conn., Christian Church (By Dr. 

:; | MTT OOTCPreerrrerrerrrrerrre rere 10.00 
Oak Hill Church, Gravity, Ohio, (By Dr. 

© og dint 60500 scnacasaceueeecascucsees 53 
First Christian Church, Manchester, Ind. .... 21.50 
Elmwood Christian Sunday-school, Providence, 

Wk Ee Rad Wade ceed ddasatensetecetsasedwacces 50.00 
Assonet Missionary Society (By W. H. Sanford) 10.00 
Assonet Sewing Circle (By W. H. Sanford) ... 5.00 
Assonet Sunday-school (By W. H. Sanford) ... 5.00 


Harper, President, Board of Control, 
Franklinton Christian College. 
May 13, 1927. 


=e Deaths 








George Andrew Brush, son of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Brush, was born in Kaneville, Harrison County, Mis- 
souri, January 24, 1876, and departed this life at 
his home in Marietta, Illinois, February 28, 1927, 
aged fifty-one years. He was united in marriage to 
Ollie Walters May 22, 1904, at Lewistown, Illinois. 
To this union were born eight children. He leaves 
to mourn his departure his beloved family, his step- 
mother, four brothers and four sisters, and a host 
of friends. He was converted in Marietta and was 
a member of the Christian Church at Marietta. He 
was at the time of his death Superintendent of the 
Christian Sunday-school, having filled this office for 
a number of years. He was a deacon of the church 
and leader of the Young People’s society. His one 
great ambition was to see the young people brought 
to Christ, and he will be greatly missed by the 
young people. He was never too busy, often neglect- 
ing his health, to administer to others, and won 
for himself a place in the community which never 
can be filled. The funeral services Wednesday after- 
noon at one-thirty at the Christian Church at 
Marietta were conducted by Rev. Robinson Ashby, 
of Lewistown, IIl. 





Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 
W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 








STATE CONFERENCE OF ILLINOIS 

The State conference of Illinois has failed to func- 
tion for two years, on the account of finance and 
lack of interest. We think this is caused by new 
organizations of the denomination. However we must 
meet again and we have planned to meet at Merom 
College sometime during the Summer School for 
Pastors and Young People, June 11-18. This meet- 
ing will probably be held on Monday afternoon, 
June 13. 

We will decide at this time whether or not we 
will continue or abandon. Don’t forget the date of 
this great school and program at this time. 

J. T. Brooks, President. 

Farmer City, Iowa. 





NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 
The New England Christian Convention, Incorpo- 
rated, will meet in Amesbury, Massachusetts, from 
Tuesday to Thursday, June 21-23. 
HERBERT H. HAINER, Secretary. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


NEW YORK EASTERN CONFERENCE 

The 109th annual session of the New York Eastern 
Christian Conference will be held in the Ravena 
Church. June 2-5,-1927. All church and ministers’ 
reports should be returned to the conference secre- 
tary before that time. 

R. M. SEELY, Secretary. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 





TIOGA RIVER CONFERENCE 


The eighty-third annual session of the Tioga River 
Christian Conference will be held in the Christian 
Church at Thurston, Steuben County, N. Y., June 
8-12, 1927. First session, Wednesday evening, June 
8, at 7:30. Those coming by railroad purchase 
tickets to Campbell, N. Y., also notify the pastor, 
Rev. George T. Evans, R. R. 3, Campbell, N. Y., 
of time of arrival. All church and ministers’ re 
ports should be returned to the conference secretary 
before that time. 

C. E. Reep, Secretary. 
Lagrangeville, N. Y. 








































COMMUNION SERVICES 


No. 1300 
Price, $25.00, delivery extra. 
Consists of six crystal glasses or six alumi- 
num cups, element receptacles of quadruple 
silver-plated hard white metal; and case 9x5% 
inches in size, in black. 





Size, 5x7 inches. Strong leather case, handsome blue 
satin lining, quadruple-silver plated flagon, quadruple 
plated bread or wafer box, six heavy-based crystal glass 
tumblers. Price, $11.00. Delivery extra. No. 1300 

Service No. 775 Service No. 1200 
$10.50 each, delivery extra. ~- Price, $20.00 each, delivery extra. 


Consists of six crystal glasses or six aluminum cups, Consists of four erystal glasses or four 
: 3 aluminum cups, element receptacles and glass 
element receptacles of quadruple silver-plated hard white holder of quadruple silver-plated hard, white 


metal; and case, 8% x 5% inches in size, in black or khaki. eee and case, 5 inches square, in black or 
akl. 


The Shallow Glass Bread Plates 


Is especially favored by the communi- 

cants, as it is not necessary to throw 

back the head in drinking. It empties 

easily, has round bottom inside, being 

easily cleaned. It can be used with any 

of our trays. Plain or with Gold Band. — 
Plain glasses, $1.20 per dozen WIDE RIM BREAD PLATE 
Gold Band glasses, $1.75 per dozen Furnished Also With Narrow Rim ° 

The Shallow Glass Aluminum Cups, $1.50 per dozen Aluminum, $1.85 Silver Plate, $5.75 
(Exact Size) Delivery extra. Delivery extra. 


Single Fillers 


(Recommended for Churches 
using six trays or less) 


Single Filler No. 1 consists of a glass con- 
tainer into which is fitted a special nickle- 
plated pouring device (removable). Easily 
cleaned and kept clean. Very satisfactory. 
Single Fillers No. 2 and No. 3 (No. 3 having 
bulb) are nickle-plated outside and silver lined 
inside, 


Instantaneous Aluminum 


Filler 
(Recommended for large churches) 
With this Filler 150 cups can be filled per 
minute. Has no valves or springs, is exceed- 
Single Filler No.1 ingly simple and, being made of aluminum, 
Price, $3.00 will not corrode. Price, $7.50. Delivery extra. 


Single Filler No. 2 


Price, $5.75 


The Christian Publishing Association 
219 South Ludlow Street DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Decline of Pulpit Oratory 
An Article by Rev. Frank H. Peters, D. D. 


The Raleigh Experiment in Christian Union ‘ 
An Editonal in This Issue “Cy 


Suffering From Topicitis 


O doubt many advocates of the present order will arise to say that preaching is not losing 
its effectiveness; that there are great men in the pulpits now; and that church services 
are as well attended as at any previous time. Such contentions may be true within cer- 

tain limits. The preaching of today is effective, but not in the things which it effected 
formerly. Some modern preachers are quite as great as some ancient ones; but the rank and 
file of present day ministers have neither the power in the pulpit nor the influence in the com- 
munity which the rank and file of Christian ministers formerly were able to exert. The tragic 
thing in the situation is that the ministry itself seems to have lost faith in its preaching func- 
tion and to have accepted the dictum that other interests are equally important. 


In former days, many ministers who were not great sermonizers were eloquent exhorters. 
Often their appeals to men and women to turn from sin to righteousness were couched in 
an elegance of phrasing and moving oratory which to normal minds was well nigh irresist- 
ible. But that race of men has vanished, and the churches are losing the force of the earnest 
work which those men did. Many other men who were stronger as pastors and occasional 
preachers, dealt with problems of evangelism, exposition of the Scriptures, and with great 
doctrines. They gave persistent attention to big themes, and in treating them found great- 
ness for themselves and enlargement for the cause. .. . 


The pulpit of the present time seems to be suffering from up-to-date topicitis. After 
reading the Saturday church announcement page of almost any newspaper in the land, one is 
not surprised to hear that the professional advertiser has been called into the case. Perhaps 
the churches are under obligation to let the community know, through the newspaper or other- 
wise, what it proposes to do in its Sunday services; but no amount of skilled advertising can 
ever compensate for a pulpit that does not take itself seriously. 

—From an article by Dr. Frank H. Peters in this issue. 
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About Folks and Things 


It will come as quite a surprise to our 
church to learn that Dr. F. G. Coffin has re- 
signed as president of Palmer College at 
Albany, Missouri, but it seemed best for 
him no longer to try to carry the heavy 
burden of his work there in connection with 
the presidency of the General Convention 
and other important duties, all of which 
made a load of responsibilities too great for 
any one man. He has rendered invaluable 
service to Palmer College and under his 
leadership, together with the highly efficient 
co-operation of Dean D. B. Atkinson, the 
college has been raised to a significance and 
standing which it had not before attained 
and the outlook for the future is promising. 
We are happy to know that Rev. Alfred 
W. Hurst, pastor at Elkhart, Indiana, has 
been called to the presidency and has ac- 
cepted the heavy responsibility. Brother 
Hurst is a young man, but little if any 
younger than was President Harper when 
he took charge at Elon. He is a man of 
exceptional parts, has fine qualifications 
both in native talent and training, and we 
are sure will quickly win the confidence and 
highest esteem of our brotherhood. He is 
a graduate of Palmer and of Defiance, and 
is just completing a three years’ post- 
graduate course at the Chicago Divinity 
School. He is a son of the West and our 
people there are taking enthusiastically to 
him as their president. We believe in him 
with all of our heart and look for fine 
progress for the college under his adminis- 
tration if only our entire church will give 
the understanding help and support which 
Palmer must have if it is to succeed. Dr. 
Coffin’s plans are not yet definitely decided, 
but of course he will continue as president 
of the General Convention. His resignation 
at Palmer takes effect September 1. 


Rev. Charles Mahan has resigned as pas- 
tor at Olney, Illinois, and will be ready for 
a new field September 1. Seventy new mem- 
bers have been received into the church un- 
der his leadership and cther lines of the 
work strengthened. 


Rev. A. R. Webb, formerly pastor at 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, is now at Ever- 
ett, Pennsylvania, where he has taken the 
pastorate made vacant by the resignation of 
Rev. A. W. Sparks when he became Home 
Mission Secretary. 

Burlington, North Carolina, recently en- 
tertained the State Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, our own church there, Rev. G. O. 
Lankford pastor, being the convention 
church. The gathering lasted three days 
and it was a great convention in every way. 


Rev. H. L. Bailey and his pecple at Phil- 
lipsburg, Ohio, are preparing for the rededi- 
cation of their church building on June 5 
and a great service is expected. An invita- 
tion is extended to all pastors and churches 
which can attend. There will be an all-day 
program with dinner in the basement of the 
church. Great improvements have been 


made on the building, and we trust that an 
exceptional day of inspiration may be had 
this coming Sunday. 

The funeral services for Rev. Belle Hook, 
word of whose death reached us just in 
time for our last issue, were held at Me- 
dusa, New York, May 18. Rev. E. F. Mel- 
lott, of Freehold, was in charge. Her death 
took place after a few hours’ illness at 
Brookfield Center, Connecticut, where she 
was with her son. A sketch of her life 
will be found in this issue. 

Brothers Walter E. Crooke and William 
P. Ycung were voted ordination at the re- 
cent session of the New Jersey Conference. 
Mr. Crooke was ordained Sunday afternoon, 
May 22, in the conference church at a most 
beautiful service. Rev. Mr. Crooke is pastor 
of the Hopewell Church and a student of 
the Philadelphia Bible School. Mr. Young 
will be ordained scon in the Bridgeboro 
Church, of which he is pastor. 

Mrs. T. G. Robinson, a member of our 
church at Albany, New York, and the presi- 
dent of the woman’s mission board of the 
New York Eastern Conference, visited 
Grace Church on a recent Sunday morning 
and spoke at the Sunday-school hour in be- 
half of missions. Under her leadership the 
mission interest in this conference is be- 
ing gradually invigorated and larger things 
are expected in the future from these so- 
cieties. 

Announcement has been received of the 
marriage of Miss Ruth Kirkpatrick to Rev. 
William J. Edmunds on May 7. Miss Kirk- 
patrick, a member of our Antioch Church, 
Western Indiana Conference, was under ap- 
pointment to the mission field but her 
Christian service will for the present be 
rendered in the homeland. Mr. Edmunds 
is a pastor of the Methodist Church, and 
their home will be at Hialeah, Florida. Our 
finest wishes are with them. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Patton, of Elon Col- 
lege, N. C., will have the sympathy of the 
brotherhood in the loss of their only son, 
Kent W. Patton, who passed away on April 
18 after some weeks of intense suffering. 
He was a student at Elon College, and the 
funeral services were conducted from the 
auditorium by Rev. C. H. Rowland, assisted 
by Dr. W. S. Alexander and Dr. P. H. 
Fleming. He was a fine young student and 
there is great sorrow in his loss. 

Columbus, Rev. John S. Kegg pastor, 
tendered a very fine reception the other 
evening in honor of the 83 members which 
have been received into the church since 
August 1—making 441 members which have 
been taken into this church under the pres- 
ent pastor since he took charge of the wofk 
four and one-half years ago. This is cer- 
tainly a great record for that field. An- 
other most unusual thing is the fact that no 
death has occurred in that large member- 
ship within the past twelve months—a rec- 
ord which we doubt if any church of like 
size could equal. The Sunday-school has 
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been growing in interest and numbers and 
all of the work of the church is moving 
steadily forward. 


We feel quite privileged to publish this 
week the article by Mr. Stanley High op 
“The Faith of the Chinese Christians,” a; 
we believe that it will be stimulating to the 
faith of our readers as well as give an in. 
sight into the heart of the Chinese Chris. 
tians. Mr. High is known throughout 
America. He is one of the foreign mis. 
sionaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and is now on official duties in the 
Orient, thus having had a good opportun. 
ity to study the Chinese situation. 

We are very sorry to learn that Rey. R, 
W. Pittman, of Leaf River, Illinois, has had 
to undergo an operation at the hospital in 
Rockford of that State. We trust his re. 
covery will be rapid. Mrs. Pittman has 
also been in very poor health all winter, 
The prayers and sympathy of our brother- 
hood should be manifested to them in these 
hours of need, for Brother Pittman has for 
long years been one of our active and most 
serviceable ministers, and together they 
have rendered much service for the King- 
dom. 

West Liberty, Ohio, Rev. Robert Wearley 
pastor, had a very touching Mothers’ Day. 
Beside the usual service in recognition of 
motherhood, two mothers united with the 
church at the morning service and in the 
afternoon the funeral service was held for 
a mother. More than seventy attended the 
Christian Endeavor service in the evening 
at which the topic was “Influences of the 
Home.” Seventy-seven members have been 
added to this church in the last two years 
and its work has been greatly strengthened 
along other lines also. 

Commencement week at Palmer Institute. 
Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, New York, 
is June 18-22, with the sermon before the 
graduating class on Sunday morning. Dr. 
Summerbell writes that the prospects of 
the school for the coming year are good. 
He says: “Our new gymnasium has 
awakened a new enthusiasm. And besides, 
we have more room for boarders, as we 
can take forty boys into the new quarters 
and leave the Palmer Hall to twenty more 
girls.” We hope this larger group of stu 
dents will be forthcoming. 

Pastors who use four-page bulletins for 
their regular Sunday services will be inter- 
ested to know that the Layman Company, 
which has done so much for the cause of 
stewardship through furnishing tithing 
literature at cost prices, is now furnish- 
ing a four-page bulletin form of “Tithing 
Tabloids” with two pages left blank for 
local material—thus making it available for 
Sunday bulletin work. There are twenty 
subjects to choose from. Sample sets for 
fifteen cents. Address the Layman Con: 
pany, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Rev. McD. Howsare in his Department 
on Evangelism gives an interesting worl 
of his visit to the Theodore Roosevelt In: 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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The Raleigh Experiment in Christian Union 


ment in which the entire Christian denomination 

should be intensely interested. Our church in that city, 
which is a member of the North Carolina Christian Con- 
ference, entered into an arrangement by which it also 
became a member of the Congregational Conference of 
the Carolinas and hereafter will hold official relationship 
to both denominations and both denominations will par- 
ticipate in its financial support as well as share, under 
some proportionate division to be settled upon, in the 
benevolent offerings of the congregation. Former mem- 
bers of the Congregational Church in that city are trans- 
ferring their membership to this federated church, which 
is to be known as the United Church of Raleigh, and it is 
expected that the church will attain to a new standing 
and influence because of this step which has been taken. 
The experiment is significant not so much within itself 
as in the influence which may grow out of it. It was be- 
gun with the sanction and under the blessing of the boards 
of the Southern Christian Convention and the North 
Carolina Christian Conference and of officials of the Con- 
ference of Congregational Churches and of the Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations of the National Congrega- 
tional Council. A joint ecclesiastical advisory council 
held a fellowship meeting in the United Church May 5 
in which six Congregational churches were represented 
by pastors and laymen, together with seven other promi- 
nent Congregationalists, including the well known Dr. 
William E. Barton and Dr. Frank K. Sanders; and eight 
Christian churches, including some of the most promi- 
nent of the Southern Christian Convention, were repre- 
sented by pastors and laymen, and six other prominent in- 
dividuals, including Dr. J. O. Atkinson, Dr. D. A. Long, 
and Pres. W. A. Harper, were present—Dr. Harper giv- 
ing an address, which we print elsewhere in this issue. 


[: the city of Raleigh last month was begun an experi- 


HOSE present from both denominations recognized 

the Raleigh experiment as being more than simply a 
local federation. They looked upon it as a gesture towards 
that closer acquaintance and fellowship which were rec- 
ommended in the findings of the joint commission on 
Christian unity of the two denominations, which report 
was unanimously adopted by our General Convention at 
Urbana last October and doubtless will be adopted by the 
National Congregational Council in its meeting at Omaha, 
Nebraska, this week. The whole occasion was athrill 
with the spirit of unity and of the hope that our two 
bodies, which are kindred in so many ways, might have 
the honor of achieving some plan of fellowship and unity 
‘which will prove highly significant to the whole Christian 
unity movement in the Church of Jesus Christ. Such 


would be an honor which every member of both denomi- 
nations might well covet for the churches which they love. 
Especially should this be true of the members of the 
Christian Church. It pioneered the way in religious jour- 
nalism, in the ordination of women to the ministry, in 
the absolute equality of the sexes in co-education, and in 
other matters; and now it would only be being true to 
its traditional spirit for it to be one of the very first 
churches to blaze the way out of the present denomina- 
tional impasse and start organic union actually moving 
among the churches. There can be no doubt that a 
break-up of the present denominational situation is pend- 
ing in the near future. The very logic of the trend of 
human thinking as well as the imperious necessity of 
events makes it inevitable. And the spirit of the thing 
is beginning to take hold of prophetic minds and hearts 
in the Church in an accumulative way. The Christian 
Church will be untrue to its heritage of leadership if it 
shall fail to be among the very first to give actual and 
practical expression to this new spirit and quest for 
union. 


gga this mighty surge for actual Christian unity 
is quickening with such irrepressible power in our 
own as well as in most of the other denominations, it 
would be highly foolish for us, either as individuals or as 
a church, to try to ignore it and act as if nothing were 
happening or going to happen different from the present 


denominational regime. Such an ostrich-like attitude 
would inevitably lead to confusion and disaster denomi- 
nationally. The only sensible thing, and the only safe 
way to do, is to meet any situation with our eyes open 
to the facts and meet it tactfully and intelligently. In 
order to do this with reference to this whole question of 
union, it is necessary that members of the Christian 
Church keep in mind certain highly important truths: 

First, the whole order of life is forcing some sort of 
change in the denominational world, and only hard-shelled 
churches which are impervious to the call of God to his 
new day dare be indifferent to or refuse to participate in 
the change that must come. 

Second, every year makes it more and more difficult 
for small denominations to live and to carry on their 
work at all. The whole order of modern events seems to 
be conspiring together to crush the life out of the denomi- 
nations, and this falls quickest and heaviest upon the 
small ones of limited resources and man power. It may 
be God’s way of forcing his churches to find some more 
sensible and Christian order than denominationalism. 

Third, the whole history of our church has been in- 
stinct with the ideal of Christian unity and with talk 
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against denominational division. Hence it is only very natural 
and inevitable that in a new day like this, and under the urge of 
the spirit of Christian unity which is moving so mightily in many 
churches as well as our own, many of our pastors and laymen 
should feel that the Christian Church should be quick to take ad- 
vantage of this growing spirit of unity in the churches and find a 
way to forge its long-time idealism into actual reality. They are 
unwilling that other denominations should outstrip us in the race 
towards the union of the followers of Jesus Christ. And these are 
insisting that our church should at least show its willingness ‘to 
practice what it has preached. 

Fourth, one thing is certain, and that is that if we simply sit 
down and wait for the rest cf the denominations to come to our 
position, God’s procession will march on and leave us sitting there 
to disintegrate and die. Various denominations are going to find 
some way of getting together and some sort cf basis for’ their 
Christian fellowship; and it is ours to participate with them in this 
exceedingly difficult quest, if happily by some means we can lead 
them to the great ideal which we hold and thus mightily augment 
our power to achieve the thing which God put us into his Church 
to do. 

Fifth, let no cne deceive himself into thinking that this thing 
Christian union can be easily and quickly disposed of. To unite the 
followers of Jesus Christ is one of the most difficult problems which 
the Church has ever faced. Even the bringing together of two or 
three denominations, kindred though they may be in spirit and 
purpcse, is almost sure to be a long and slow process. The friendly 
approaches which are being made by the Christian and Congrega- 
tional churches are simply those of discovery and friendship. They 
do not even contain proposals of ultimate union. They simply ex- 
press a willingness on the part of these two churches, both of which 
are possessed with a deep desire to promote the spirit and practice 
of Christian unity in the Church of Jesus Christ, to come together 
in helpful fellowship and association and let it lead where it may 
as the hand of God may direct it in the future years. This would 
seem to be a very reasonable service and the very least that we 
could expect of ourselves and of each cther to be willing to do for 
Christian unity, and surely the very least that God could expect 
the Christian Church to do toward Christian unity—this willingness 
to cultivate special friendships and understandings that may or 
may not lead under his hand to closer union. 

Sixth. It is not enough to sit down in complacent self-satisfac- 
tion with the feeling that we have the most ideal basis of union in 
the world. We must find some way of making a telling impact upon 
the present situation and to project into an actual working experi- 
ment at union these ideals in which we believe. If we do nct, their 
beauty and effectiveness will be lost to the church and to the world. 

Seventh. And all this must be done under the driving convic- 
tion that we will have something superlatively worth while to con- 
tribute to Christian union only if we keep our ‘own organization 
and work up to the highest possible standards of efficiency. To 
grow slack in our own work, to leave our mission enterprises and 
colleges and cther activities to languish from lack of generous sup- 
port, or to start processes which will mean the disintegration of our 
conferences and churches—this would be the surest possible way of 
defeating the practical demonstration of Christian union which God 
must want us to make. This, too, is a mighty fact which should 
have a forceful place in all of our thinking and planning on Chris- 
tian unity. 
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A Grave Responsibility 


UNE is the month which has been set apart for the special 
J stressing of home missions and church extension, and the taking 

of a special offering for that purpose. It would seem to be 
needless for one to make an appeal for the adequate observance by 
our churches of this great task. We who live here in America know 
how incomplete as yet is the work of evangelization and Christian. 
ization in our own beloved land. And if we are at all Christian, 
or if we have any deep and understanding love of country, we will 
be driven to anxious ccncern that this task of evangelization and 
Christianization be far more thoroughly and quickly completed, 
So it is that both the love of Christ and the love of country conspire 
together to drive us forward in the work cf home missions and 
church extension. 

But this outlook is far broader than that yet, and the compulsion 
far more inclusive. For not only is the safety and perpetuity of 
our own nation dependent upcn the Christian work which shall be 
done in it, but the cause of Jesus Christ throughout the world rests 
in no little measure upon the part and the place that America takes 
in the evangelizing and Christianizing of the world. So that when 
we give for home missions we are also helping to strengthen the 
home base frcm which shall go out our workers and our influence 
into the foreign field. 

The Herald has no hesitancy, then, in appealing with unwonted 
fervor to our pastors and churches for the home mission offering; 
for it recognizes, what ought to be very clear to all, that in the last 
analysis the entire work of our denomination and of every institu- 
tion and enterprise of our denomination is dependent in no unmis- 
takable sense upon the work of home missions and church extension. 
Only as we extend our lines, only as we enter new fields and build 
new churches in the cities to conserve our membership that is mov- 
ing intc these cities from our country churches, only as we plant 
new church organizations of the type that will grow large and 
strong in the sort of resources upon which every denomination must 
necessarily depend for its very existence—only thus can the Chris- 
tian Church hope to carry on its work in an effective manner. 

This is an appeal that comes to men and women who can think, 
to men and women who can look far ahead into the future and who 
can think in terms of big things. It is not an appeal to the emo- 
tions. There is little in it to stir one’s pity or to work up cne’s 
sympathies. But there is a tremendous deal in it that appeals to 
one’s good common sense—and to such men and women The Herald 
does appeal with all of its heart to lay hold cf this work of home 
missions and church extension with a new and mighty impetus. Our 
home mission work is facing a critical situation. The deficit that 
hangs over it ought to be wiped completely out and the board ought 
to be placed in a positicn where it could go ahead with the work 
of actual church extension—in the real meaning of that term—in 
a way which it has never done before. Our entire future work, in 
every department and institution and enterprise, rests upon this 
possibility. If our pastors and people cannot see this obvious fact, 
it is useless to argue the question. And if they dc see this obvious 
fact, it is needless to say anything more—for the recognition of 
that fact will cause them to do their utmost in praying and work- 
ing and giving for this tremendously important and crucial cause. 

Such responsibility cannot be honorably discharged without 
serious thought and prayerful preparation for the offering for this 
great work. 


The Trend of Events 


Every Fourth Woman a Wage-earner 

Sometime ago quite a little interest was stirred up among our 
readers on the ethics involved in the payment of low wages by 
business concerns that make great profits and pay high dividends 
to their stockholders. Touching this whole question of woman’s 
wages is the following interesting statement from a recent issue 
of The Christian Century: 

Mary Anderson, director of the women’s bureau of the federal 


department of labor, reports that there are now eight and one-half 
million women in this country who earn incomes outside their 


More than two million of them are wage-earners in it- 
Every 
fourth woman in the land now works for a wage or a salary, and 


homes. 
dustry, an increase of forty-one percent in the past decade. 


every fifth employed person is a woman or girl. The average 
weekly wage for the two million employed in industry runs from 
$8.80 in Alabama to $14.95 in New Jersey. Of course, one-half 
of them all earn less than the median or average. This meals 
starvation wages for at least one million wage-earning women an 
girls, and living wages for only a minority. With all the free 
dom to enter employment that woman has gained she has not yel 
won equal pay for equal work, and her wage scale all too ofte? 
serves to dilute that of the natural bread-winner of the family. 
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The old theory that the great mass of female workers are those 
unmarried women who prefer work to an idle parasitism, or who 
work for the sake of pin-money, is exploded by the investigation 
of this bureau. Many do this, but the number who contribute to 
the family budget or to the care of dependents is overwhelming. 
Miss Anderson says: “The failure of men to secure a living wage 
for the family necessitates the entrance of wives and mothers into 
gainful employment. Better wages for men would mean the with- 
drawal of a large group of wives and mothers from the wage- 
earning ranks. Better and more widows’ pensions laws would 
— also of many more mothers from bread-winning 
activities.” 


Census Prison Statistics Show Decreases 


A recent report of the United States Bureau entitled “Prison- 
ers: 1923” shows that the total number of prisoners committed to 
all penal institutions in the United States in 1923 was only 235 per 
100,000 cf the population, which is a decrease of approximately 
thirty-eight percent from the 522 per 100,000 in 1910. For jails and 
workhouses, the commitment rate per 100,000 was 291 in 1923 com- 
pared to 492 in 1910, a decrease of 40.8 percent. 


These figures, as pointed out by the World League Against Al- 
coholism, seem to explode the widely circulated claim that prohi- 
bition has increased our prison pcpulation. They also would seem 
to refute the idea that this country is suffering from a “wave of 
crime”—though for certain crimes of violence there was a marked 
increase between 1910 and 1923 in the number of commitments per 
100,000 of the population; but this was offset by a still more marked 
decrease in the commitment rates fcr most of the minor offenses. 
Moreover one of the striking points brought out in this census re- 
port is the fact that “repeaters” made up nearly one-half of all of 
the prisoners who were committed to jails and workhouses in 1923. 


For drunkenness the commitment rate per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation decreased from 186 in 1910 to 83 in 1923, and similar striking 
decreases are shown for disorderly conduct, for vagrancy, and re- 
lated offenses. But over against this was a striking increase in the 
commitment rates for violating drug and liquor laws. In other 
words, whereas most of the commitments which had to do with the 
liquor business in pre-prohibition days were of the drunkards and 
other victims of the liquor habit, now a Jarge percent of these com- 
mitments are of bootleggers and other law violators whc have got- 
ten into trouble by trying to make money out of the liquor business 
by taking advantage of men’s desire for strong drink. 


One-third of the Congregational Churches Receive Mission Aid 


It will be a great surprise to our readers tc learn that, according 
to a news bulletin sent out by the editorial secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches, a third of the Con- 
gregational churches in the United States are receiving missicnary 
or church extension aid, the number of “aided” or “home mission- 
ary” churches being 1,800 out of the total of 5,600 churches. This 
hardly seems possible. Most of us have been thinking of the Con- 
gregational group as a wealthy dencmination of great and strong 
churches. But instead, a surprisingly large percent of its churches 
are small in membership. One of its officials is authority for the 
recent statement that 56.5 percent of the total number of Congre- 
gational churches in the United States have a hundred members or 
less, while one-third of its churches have less than fifty members. 
Over against this great number of small organizations is a large 
number cf prosperous and highly influential city churches from 
which come by far the larger part of the funds for both home and 
foreign missionary work. 

Dr. James Robert Smith, the secretary of the Congregational 
Church Building Society, declares that, “Nearly every church west 
of the Hudson River has at some time in its history needed and re- 
ceived help from the Church Building Scciety.” From its first 
establishment in New England, the central organization steadily 
pushed its lines out with the pioneers into the slowly expanding 
West, these new churches in turn helping to send missionaries and 
erect new buildings in the still farther West. In the past two years 
269 new churches or parish houses and sixty-nine parsonages were 
completed with the help of the Building Society, grants being made 
to the sum of $1,202,225. Regular hcme mission aid comes under 
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another board and was extended to many points. Says the state- 


ment: 


Elimination of the “glaring inequalities” in church privileges 
now existing between different communities, is the goa] which the 
Extension Boards are seeking to realize in the second century of 
their history. The origin of the Extensicn Boards dates back to 
1826 when was founded the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the oldest national home mission organization of any denomi- 
nation. 

In an earlier day the area of hcme missionary activity was 
largely that of the advancing line of civilization as pioneers moved 
westward across the continent. The field of church extension in the 
new century is any and every spot beneath the stars and stripes not 
already fully religiously cared for. City work, town and country 
work, Negro work in the North, and foreign-speaking work, are the 
four specialized departments for the direction of Congregational 
church extension in the new century. 

The foreign-speaking work begins with a kindergarten main- 
tained at Ellis Island to care for children of immigrants awaiting 
admission tc this country. The Extension Boards are aiding 304 
foreign-speaking churches and missions, in which twenty-five differ- 
ent languages are being used. These churches in due course come 
to use the English tongue and are Americanization centers of great 
importance. 

The total force of home missionaries, including pastors of 
“aided” churches, general evangelists and field workers, is 1,478. 
The expense of the church extension work last year, exclusive of 
church building, was $1,385,589. The rising cost of home missions 
is revealed in the comparison between the expense to the Board for 
a year of missionary labor fifty and a hundred years ago and tcday. 
In 1826 the expense was $127; in 1876, $422; in 1926, $1,044. 


oO 


The Herald is not alone in believing that an epoch-making oppor- 
tunity is presented to the Cathclic Church in America just now to 
clarify and definitely establish its spirit of political freedom from 
hierarchical influences. Many clear-thinking periodicals and individ- 
uals have appealed to the Catholics to make their position boldly 
and clearly known. One sample of such appeal is that of Rev. 
Justin W. Nixon, a Presbyterian pastor in Rochester, New York, 
who, commending Governor Smith for his frank reply to Charles 
E. Marshall’s letter, of which we recently spoke, declared: 

To the Roman Catholic Church, the Marshall-Smith correspond- 
ence has given the greatest educational opportunity that has come 
to it within the memory of living men. If it meets that opportunity 
in a friendly way, it can do more now tc eliminate the barriers of 
prejudice from our common life than years of propaganda could 
accomplish. If it resents the spirit of inquiry and charges up such 
questions as those of Mr. Marshall to bigotry and partisanship, it 
will only deepen the cleavage of suspicion that divides many an 
American community. 

Oo 


If any honorable and earnest Christian who is working against 
compulsory military training in our schools and colleges wants 
to know how really bad he is, he ought to read the following 
mouthful from the poor old wet Cincinnati Enquirer against the 
theological students who sometime ago passed resolutions opposing 
compulsory military drill in colleges for favoring the enforcement 
of prohibition: 

So, boldly ard frankly, these adolescent ecclesiastical socialists 
proclaim their incipient treason . . . moronic mouthings of “spirit- 
ualized” modern ecclesiasticism of a kind. . . . Their puling proc- 
lamation should brand them for what they are: Fanatics who 
would preserve the Eighteenth Amendment—but traitors to their 


country’s flag. 
eS 


President Calles states a fact about Mexico which not only 
reveals the pathetic social and industrial degradation of the people 
there, but also furnishes a very strong hint to American business 
men. He estimates that of the 15,000,000 population there, per- 
haps only 4,000,000 wear shoes. Now if the reforms which his 
government is trying to carry out for the education and uplift of 
the common people can succeed, it will mean the creation of a new 
demand for shoes from the other 11,000,000— and for clothing and 
other necessities of civilization in proportion. Hence it would be 
tremendously to the interest of American commerce for these re- 
forms to succeed. 





The Decline of Pulpit Oratory 


GENERATION ago public meetings 
A featured by powerful pulpit appeals 

were a chief reliance for promoting 
the Gospel of Christ. Formal preaching was 
regarded as the “divinely appointed means,” 
and it was used most effectively in enlist- 
ing multitudes of people in the Christian 
faith. The ability to preach well was 
thought to be a gift and in itself evidence 
of the call of God. It was more. It was 
an art to be gained at the cost of much 
painstaking study and care. Whoever had 
the gift was believed to be under great 
obligation to exercise himself with much 
diligence in order to excel as an interpreter 
and exponent of the sacred Scriptures, and 
his opportunity and responsibility as an 
ambassador of Christ and winner of con- 
verts were very great. Many among them 
were men of outstanding ability as Biblical 
interpreters and orators of the first rank, 
and they used their art with amazing effect- 
iveness. 

Not all of these ministers of an earlier 
day were trained in the lore of the schools 
—some had not gone beyond the common 
grades—but they were versed in the Scrip- 
tures and related subjects. By the aid of 
private tutors and by dint of self study, 
they gained a mastery of things intellectual 
to a degree almost past belief. One whom I 
personally knew as pastor during the years 
of my boyhood, could recite Homer and 
other classics by the hour. Another had 
committed to memory practically the entire 
Bible, and could give book, chapter, and 
verse of virtually every passage on any 
given subject. True, such men were ex- 
ceptional; but they personified the ideal for 
the ministry of their day, and many of 
their colleagues were similarly proficient. 

To be sure, they did not depend entirely 
on preaching; but their pulpit work was 
kept in first place, and nothing was ever 
allowed to obscure or supercede it. And the 
wisdom of their attitude was manifest in 
the fruits of their labors. Churches sprang 
up over the country, schools and colleges 
were established, and other organized media 
of Christian influence were promoted in a 
highly successful manner. The “foolish- 
ness of preaching” was their primary de- 
pendence for arousing and evangelizing the 
multitudes, and they counted their converts 
by the hundreds and left permanent testi- 
mony of the rich fruitfulness of their work. 
They founded nearly all of the institutions 
we are now using; and something we count 
very modern, they were doing before we 
were born. 

The pulpit of today presents a changed 
aspect. Aims and methods of church ac- 
tivity have turned about almost completely. 
It may still be said that the fundamental 
purpose of religious endeavor is to win 
people to righteous living through personal 
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loyalty to Jesus Christ, but this purpose 
seems to be much less direct than formerly. 
A mass of emphasis on programs and 
methods has come in with such clamor and 
din that the voice of the prophet is but 
dimly heard. Not long ago a man of promi- 
nence in church affairs in this country said, 
“There is so much attention being given to 
phases of organization and ways of doing 
things, that much of our Christian energy 
is used up before the main issue is reached.” 

Here, of course, the viewpoint must be 
taken into the account. Probably none of 
the denominations of today would be willing 
to admit any falling off or retrogression 
in their vital activities, and doubtless all 
of them have figures to show advancement 
and increase. And the figures are true, ex- 
cept that owing to the great difficulty in 
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THANK GOD! 


HANK God for life! 
E’en though it bring much bitterness and 
strife, 
And all our fairest hopes be wrecked and 
lost, 
E’en though there be more ill than good in 
life, 
We cling to life and reckon not the cost. 


Thank God for life! . 
Thank God for love! 


For though sometimes grief follows in its 


wake, 
Still we forget love’s sorrow in love's joy, 
And cherish tears with smiles for love's dear 
sake; 
Only in heaven is bliss without allcy. 


Thank God for love! 


Thank God for pain! 
No tear hath ever yet been shed in vain, 
And in the end each sorrowing heart shall 
find 
No curse, but blessings in the hand of pain; 
Even when he smiteth, then is God’s most 
kind. 
Thank God for pain! 


Thank God for death! 
Who touches anguished lips and stills their 
breath 
And _ giveth peace 
breast; 
Grief flies before thy touch, O blessed death; 
God’s sweetest gift; thy name in heaven is 
Rest. 
Thank God for death! 


unto each troubled 


—Selected. 
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getting them, they are more or less incom- 
plete and may understate the facts they are 
supposed to establish. But whether church 
figures are correct or not, is beside the 
point. Certainly it is not the main issue. 
The big thing is that the vital part of re- 
ligion—that which matters most—has no 
equivalent in figures and cannot be so ex- 
pressed. Statistics may reveal some things, 
but never the heartbeat of the Kingdom of 
Christ, nor whether it is advancing or re- 


ceding. Nor can the real status of religion 
in a community be determined by the 
amount of money it contributes, or by the 
number of its adherents. And the same is 
true of a church. The after-the-war frenzy 
about financial subscriptions has been fol- 
lowed by a slump that shows that those 
movements were not due to increased right- 
eousness either within the church itself or 
among the people at large. The presence 
of the spirit of Jesus is the real proof of 
religion. There is no other measure for 
it. It would indeed be fine to know how 
much of vital piety and human sympathy 
there is in the world; but this cannot be 
discovered from any one denominational 
time-table, nor from all of them combined. 

For several years past the emphasis in 
the schools has tended away from the pul- 
pit as the most vital factor in Christian 
progress. Other things have been pushed 
to the front. General church conventions 
have adopted new forms of organization 
with special departments for propagandic 
purposes, and promotional secretaries have 
been employed to carry these matters to 
State and district conventions. Such is 
their number and insistence on being heard 
that present day church conferences and 
conventions have come to be little more 
than a clearing house for departments and 
methods. Rarely is there time in any of 
these modern meetings for a gospel sermon, 
and rarer still is there appeal or oppor- 
tunity for enlistment in the service of 
Christ. Both were the common order a 
generation ago, and the success of such 
meetings was rated by the converts they 
won. Except with certain peoples that still 
do not care much for organization such 
procedure is now practically unknown. 

Present day evangelism is of a different 
sort, and effective after a certain order. It 
emphasizes immediate decision and church 
membership on invitation of laymen with- 
out the inspiration and instruction of pub- 
lic appeal. And it needs no preacher at all. 
Anyone ‘who knows the method of pro- 
cedure and can follow the logical sequence, 
will do quite as well. This method, without 
meaning to do so, tends to eliminate the 
pulpit with its fire and its faith, and puts 
in its place private solicitation carried on 
by volunteers from the congregation. It 
seems to be in line with other tendencies in 
the modern religious world and has been 
given widespread approval. 

The churches today want pastors to be 
business managers rather than preachers 
and evangelists. The gift of prophecy may 
be desirable but it is not rated primary. 
Young men who aspire to the Christian 
ministry as their life work are given to 
understand that preaching per se has its 
place and is not to be despised, but that 
no preaching of itself is quite adequate 
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and that very little can be accomplished by 
it Whoever would succeed in this high 
calling must be able to organize, formulate 
plans, outline programs, lead social ac- 
tivities, promote schools and church nights 
and financial campaigns, etc., ad infinitum. 
Such is the content of the “Wanted” sign 
on every church door of the land, and no 
other need apply. 


Nor are the schools training men for the 
pulpit as they once did. They are training 
men to be church administrators and gen- 
eralissimos. They teach students for the 
ministry how to be general chore men in the 
community rather than masters in Biblical 
oratory. This is in keeping with the in- 
creasing use of public school methods in 
church work. Certainly the church has a 


teaching mission and it does wisely to make, 


use of the most effective methods at its 
command in developing this function; but 
whether it acts wisely in trading the 
preacher for the teacher is quite another 
matter. 

No doubt many advocates of the present 
order will arise to say that preaching is not 
losing its effectiveness; that there are great 
men in the pulpits now; and that church 
services are as well attended as at any 
previous time. Such contention may be true 
within certain limits. The preaching of 
today is effective, but not in the things 
which it effected formerly. Some modern 
preachers are quite as great as some an- 
cient ones; but the rank and file of present 
day ministers have neither the power in 
the pulpit nor the influence in the com- 
munity which the rank and file of Chris- 
tian ministers formerly were able to exert. 
The tragic thing in the situation is that 
the ministry itself seems to have lost faith 
in its preaching function and to have ac- 
cepted the dictum that other interests are 
equally important. 


In former days, many ministers who were 
not great sermonizers were eloquent ex- 
horters. Often their appeals to men and 
women to turn from sin to righteousness 
were couched in an elegance of phrasing 
and moving oratory which to normal minds 
was well nigh irresistible. But that race of 
men has vanished, and the churches are los- 
ing the force of the earnest work which 
those men did. Many other men who were 
stronger as pastors and occasional preach- 
ers, dealt with problems of evangelism, ex- 
position of the Scriptures, and with great 
doctrines. They gave persistent attention 
to big themes, and in treating them found 
greatness for themselves and enlargement 
for the cause. 


Preachers of today seem unwilling to 
treat doctrinal subjects or to venture far 
in Scriptural exposition. Topics of the 
times—politics, society, family life, good 
roads, industry, ete—are the fad. Ser- 


mons are moral essays on life’s practical 
interests, and results are correspondingly 
less effective. 
themes are not important. 
portant, 


This is not to say that such 
They are im- 
that the 


The difference is 


preachers of the former day expounded the 
philosophy of religion and left its applica- 
tion to be made by the hearer, while the 
present day preacher busies himself about 
petty applications and fails to instruct in 
the underlying philosophy of religion and 
life. 

True, the masters of every age have used 
topical preaching dealing with practical 
matters, and they have done so effectively. 
But always as a means, never as an end. 
The pulpit of the present time seems to be 
suffering from up to date topicitis. After 
reading the Saturday church announcement 
page of almost any newspaper in the land, 
one is not surprised to hear that the pro- 
fessional advertiser has been called into 
the case. Perhaps the churches are under 
obligation to let the community know, 
through the newspaper or otherwise, what 
it proposes to do in its Sunday services; 
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but no amount of skilled advertising can 
ever compensate for a pulpit that does not 
take itself seriously. 

There are churches in America more or 
less famous on account of fine buildings, or 
wealth, or varied activities; and the num- 
ber seems to be increasing. But fame that 
clusters about the eloquence and person- 
ality of the preacher and his influence in 
leading multitudes to accept the Christian 
faith, that is not so common as formerly 
and bids fair to become a memory. 

Many pastors of superfame may not be 
greatly needed in America today. But an 
increasing number in the common ranks 
who regard their pulpits as the citadels of 
the Kingdom of God, and who magnify their 
calling and glorify their art, is sorely 
needed and vitally essential to the progress 
of the Church of Christ and to the salva- 
tion of the world. 


Christian Union a Primary Need 


BY PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER 


An address given at a Fellowship Supper held on May 5 between the Congregation- 
alists and Christians in the new United Church at Raleigh, N. C. 


of greeting on this occasion and to give 
expression to the faith that stirs within 
me that it is God’s will and Christ’s earnest 
desire that the two Churches here met in 
fellowship tonight may take the step so 
necessary for Christian union, the forma- 


i HAVE great pleasure in bringing a word 
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A HYMN FOR THE NEW AGE 
O MASTER of the modern day, 


Our hearts are kindled as we know 
Thou walkest still along life’s way 

As in the ages long ago! 
And by the magic of thy will 
New worlds thou art creating still. 


We thank thee that the truth moves on 
With wireless wave and healing ray; 

That yester’s noon was but the dawn 
Of brighter glories in our day. 

And now by faith, in holy dream 

We glimpse tomorrow's grander gleam. 


We thank thee that thou rulest still 
This goodly orb on which we dwell— 
That thou dost still reveal thy will 
To those who would the dark dispel— 
That upward o’er the peaks of time 
Thy plan unfolds in form sublime. 


Help us to keep thee as our guest 
While speeding o’er the highways 
grand, 
Or cleave the air at thy behest 
To give some soul a helping hand! 
Thy tireless Spirit leads the way 
To heal the woes that throng our day! 


Enlarge our minds to grasp thy thought, 
Enlarge our hearts to work thy plan, 
Assured thy purpose faileth not 
To put thy spirit into man! 
God of the present age and hour, 
Thrill us anew with holy power! 
—William Steward Gordon. 
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tion of an organization which shall include 
them both organically and functionally in 
the interest of Christian union not only for 
themselves but for the whole world.” 

Christian union is the Church’s primary 
need. 

It is perfectly clear from the Scripture 
that we will never win the world to Jesus, 
that the world will never become Christian, 
until the Church of Jesus is united. Be- 
fore his crucifixion Jesus prayed that his 
followers may be one; and he gives a rea- 
son for that prayer, “That the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” 


However discomforting it may be to those 
of us who profess to be his followers when 
we think of our divided condition, we can- 
not escape the truth that our divisions are 
responsible for the defeat of our Christian 
hope, and, what is more, that they are re- 
sponsible for the failure so far of the mis- 
sion of Jesus in the world. 


We have been busy in important matters, 
we grant. Surely the work of our mission- 
ary departments, of our Christian educa- 
tional institutions, of our orphanages, of 
our ministerial relief, of our hospitals, and 
of our other Christian enterprises is an 
important work; but these things are sec- 
ondary to the primary obligation of the 
forces of Christ in the world. If we recog- 
nize him as Lord and Master, as surely we 
do, then we should not only continue to 
pursue the splendid work we have entered 
upon in his name but should make central 
and primary in our whole program the 
fundamental thing for which he prayed, 
and the failure to achieve it weakens our 
whole effort. Because we wish the King- 
dom of Jesus Christ to prosper in the world 
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we must enter upon a campaign for Chris- 
tian union. 

Let us learn a lesson from the American 
government. In 1772 we were thirteen 
impotent colonies stretching along the At- 
lantic seaboard like a shoe string. Each 
colony was, so to speak, a separate denomi- 
nation with its own ideals, plane, and pur- 
poses, but zealously devoted to the cause of 
democracy and freedom. Under stress of 
opposition these colonies came together; 
and in a little more than a hundred and 
fifty years these thirteen colonies have 
grown in power, in influence, and in pres- 
tige until today our government is recog- 
nized by all as one of the outstanding 
achievements of human progress in democ- 
racy. United we have stood through these 
years, and so progress and growth and suc- 
cess have come. There would have been a 
very different story to relate if we had con- 
tinued separate and distinct. 

In order to affect this union and to 
achieve this major experiment in demo- 
cratic living, these colonies each had to give 
up something, but they have received far 
more than they gave up. Sacrifice always 
brings such rich reward, and the Church is 
no exception to this principle. 

Why are we kept apart anyway in our 
Christian effort? It seems to me that there 
are three simple reasons for this and I may 
be privileged briefly to state them as fol- 
lows: 
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1. Pride in our religious pedigree. If 
we knew less church history, we could more 
readily agree. 

2. Insistence on distinctive things, the 
things for which we peculiarly stand, 
rather than the magnifying of things on 
which we are agreed. Theology is a 
voluminous science. It is not always 
luminous. 


8. Property rights and official positions. 
The only man who turned away from 
Christ sorrowful was the rich young ruler. 
He had property and held an office. If the 
church were over night bereft of all proper- 
ty and all officers, it would unite before six 
o’clock in the morning. 


The final step in the realization of a re- 
form measure is organized effort. First 
there must be consecration to the cause, 
then a genuine fellowship of prophetic 
souls, and finally organized effort to make 
effective the Christian purpose of the 
prophets of the new day. It, therefore, re- 
mains for churches like the Congregational 
and the Christian, one already in spirit and 
purpose, to become one in effective organi- 
zation and then to attract to themselves 
still other Christian agencies, so that in the 
course of time and in fulfillment of the 
prayer of Christ the Christian world may 
be a whole and as a whole may achieve vic- 
tory for Christ throughout the whole wide 
world. 


The Faith of Chinese Christians 


BY STANLEY HIGH 


HEN the final record is written no 
W modern period of Christian history 

will be more inspiring than this 
present period in China. The loyalty of the 
Chinese Christians to the faith they have 
owned—their loyalty during these times of 
the Nationalist movement—takes one back 
to First Century Christianity for a parallel. 
I can set down only a few incidents in that 
story: 

In West China, according to Mr. Lewis 
Havermale, “the preachers have organized 
themselves into a ‘Flying Squadron’ where- 
by they can report immediately at any point 
where the pastor is becoming overwhelmed 
by anti-Christian propaganda—by means of 
interviews, public meetings. and tracts or 
posters, encouraging Christians and effect- 
ing reconciliations. They have taxed them- 
selves to provide for the budget. They 
have, by written contract, bound themselves 
to provide funeral expenses for any who 
may be slain by fanatics, and to provide 
for their widows and orphans.” 

At a recent meeting in Chungking when 
salary cuts were imminent, many said: “If 
we were in the employ of some other insti- 
tution, the post office for example, we would 
now call a strike. We have talked the mat- 
ter over. We have decided not to strike. 
The job of preaching the gospel is not that 


of the missionaries but of us Chinese Chris- 
tians. We will, therefore, return to our 
tasks even though we scarcely have enough 
on which to live. We will do our utmost, 
God helping us.” 

“I AM A CHRISTIAN” 

In Hankow I spent a long evening with 
Bishop Logan H. Roots, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. He told many incidents 
of the devotion of the Christians. Here 
are two: 

A pastor in a city near Hankow was 
taken by the Reds, bound, beaten, and car- 
ried in disgrace through the streets of the 
city. He was placed upon a platform be- 
fore a jeering crowd. 

“If you will renounce this Jesus,” said 
the tormentors, “we will let you go.” 

“I am a Christian,” said the pastor. 
“You may kill me, but until death I cannot 
cease to preach. And if I am killed my 
spirit will remain in this place as a witness 
to my Lord.” 

In the face of such courage and such a 
testimony he was released. 

Two other pastors of Bishop Roots’ dio- 
cese were imprisoned, after having been 
badly beaten. Release, they were told, would 
come when they renounced their faith. It 
happened that the day on which they were 
imprisoned was, in the Episcopal Church 
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calendar, sacred to the memory of St. 
Stephen. So the two Chinese pastors stood 
up in the midst of their fellow-prisoners, 
and preached the story of Stephen. 

“We need men like Stephen in China,” 
said the prisoners—and together the whole 
company knelt and prayed that God would 
send more Stephens to the aid of China. 

“This is a day of spiritual rebirth in 
China,” said Bishop Roots. 


‘DEVOTION OF NANKING CHRISTIANS” 


Most striking of all these examples of 
Christian devotion come from Nanking, 
During the entire day of terrors, when es- 
cape for the missionaries seemed unlikely, 
little groups of Chinese boys and girls and 
preachers and laymen—between frantic 
efforts to save their foreign friends— 
slipped into hiding places and held im- 
promptu prayer meetings for the safety of 
the missionaries. 

“It was a day of tragedy,” one mission- 
ary told me, “but also a day of prayer.” 

With little question few of the mission- 
aries could have escaped but for the sacri- 
fices of the Chinese Christians—who have 
been forced to remain to pay the price for 
their devotion. When the soldiers came to 
kill Miss Lulu Golisch, the girls of her 
school made a circle, three deep about her, 
knelt down in prayer and then told the sol- 
diers: “If you kill her you must first kill 
us.” The dean of this school, all day, re- 
mained at his post suffering the abuse of 
the soldiers. He refused to leave even 
when his own home (he is a Chinese) was 
looted and his wife and children driven 
away. 

“Until this tragedy,” said Miss Golisch, 
“we never knew how deeply Christianity 
had taken hold upon the lives of our Chris- 
tian believers.” 


“COLLEGE GIRLS AT PRAYER” 

One of the pastors at Nanking took his 
accumulated savings in order to buy soap, 
towels, toothbrushes, etc., for the mission- 
aries in hiding near his home. When they 
left he gave to each a bar of chocolate “in 
case you are delayed.” The Ginling Col- 
lege girls were dispersed, but organized 
little groups and spent the day, in the backs 
of shops or hidden in the cemeteries, in 
continual prayer. When Dr. Price, an 
aged missionary, was told he must pay sev- 
eral hundred or forfeit his life, it was a 
group of Chinese Christians who banded 
together and raised the sum, an almost im- 
possible one for Chinese. 

Dr. H. F. Rowe, head of the Theological 
School, was beaten and dragged through 
the streets of the city. When I saw him he 
was still wearing Chinese clothes,—pro- 
vided by his Christian rescuers. Said he: 

“It was worth the price of admission. 
Now we know, as never before, the reality 
of the faith which our Chinese Christians 


have professed.” 
| 


I will place no value on anything I may 


have or may possess, except in relation to 
the Kingdom of Christ.—David Livingstone. 
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At Prayer Time 


All things work together for good.— 
Rom. 8:28. 
o 


Such is an apostolic promise to those who 
love God. There is much in it that invites 
confidence, for it carries a suggestion of ex- 
perience and faith. On the other hand, 
there is sure to be subtle disappointments 
in the promise for many who seek to 
harmonize it with the realities of usual life. 

Sometimes things do not work out for 
good for those who have a ready spirit 
and a firm faith. That is because we do 
not have the entire privilege of ordering the 
events we meet. Nor are these events en- 
tirely in the control of spiritual powers. 
The conduct of others casts certain ex- 
periences upon us. Sometimes some very 
regretful things come to good people be- 
cause of the designs of bad folks. It is not 
easy to say that all things worked for good 
for the apostle Paul. Many of the annoy- 
ances, the complications, and the actual 
distress that trouble makers caused the 
apostle were weight to his life. True, they 
may have helped to bring out the largeness 
of his spirit and they may have aided some 
in cultivating his patience. But it must be 
obvious to any observer that Paul would 
have done a far larger work in the world 
had some of these hard experiences been 
spared him. 

Yet Paul evidently wrote the words of 
this promise. He even wrote it at a time 
when it seemed improbable that he would 
have some of his desires for service ful- 
filled. Some of his hardest experiences had 
already been met. Certainly the future 
was not too promising. Nevertheless he 
wrote, and worked on, with such a convic- 
tion in him that these words imply. 


oO 


I cannot tell what boon awaits 
To greet me, with the falling night; 
But this I know: beyond the gates, 
At evening time, it shall be light. 
—Selected. 
o 


There are many proverbial sayings, terse 
epigrams, that are much on lips in times of 
conversation. Some of these are as fol- 
lows: Everything works for the best. If it 
will happen, it will. It is, therefore it 
should be. And in moments when we may 
be hard pressed to account for things, such 
sayings make their appeal. 

There is real suffering in the world; cer- 
tainly we are far enough advanced to know 
that many of the results of suffering are 
to be counted in terms of hardships, re- 
stricted opportunity, shortened life, and 
sometimes cramped spirit. 

There occur instances when honest men 
and women are pauperized by the designs 
or purports of crime. The good name of 
honorable people is sometimes dragged into 
the mires of suspicion by the false witness 
of corrupt men and women. Very frequent- 


ly Christian workers find their desires 
thwarted by vested interests and by people 
who delight in evil rather than the good. 
Some of our strongest spiritual leaders, as 
did Jesus, find that they are sometimes 
helpless because of the unbelief and the 
narrow interest of people who thereby 
stand in the way. 

In fact, nearly every active life experi- 
ences rebuffs and hindrances that prevent 
the realization of good purposes: and well 
meant plans. 

We cannot intelligently say that these 
things should be. Nor can we say that 
they even work for good—we are sure they 
do not work out for the best. For good and 
right must be represented in better terms 
than weakened bodies, stolen property, 
slandered characters, or broken spiritual 
plans. 

Yet there is something in Paul’s promise 
that still stands! 

tS 


For there is always something that is 
undefeated in the purposes and in the life 
7 >) 








Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? 
Rise and share it with another, 
And through all the years of famine 
It shall serve thee and thy brother. 


Love divine will fill thy storehouse, 
Or thy handful still renew; 

Seanty fare for one will often 
Make a royal feast for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; 
And its wealth is living grain; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 


Is thy burden hard and heavy? 
Do thy steps drag heavily? 
Help to bear thy brother’s burden; 
God will bear both it and thee. 
. —Mrs. Charles. 














S 4). 








of any clear-purposed man or woman. How- 
ever much a Christ may be accused of 
blasphemy, disloyalty to truth, or indulging 
in bad associations, the rightness of his 
spirit and the virtue of his intentions can 
never be successfully covered up. Milton 
was right when he said, 
Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt 
Surprised by unjust force, but not en- 
thralled. 
And in any instance of injustice, or in any 
event of apparent defeat of good intentions 
of fine-spirited people, there is something 
that cannot be hid. 

It has been my privilege to enter New 
York harbor a good many times, though al- 
ways by a coast-wise steamer. At every 
opportunity of this kind, there was one 
thing among others that I always try to 
see, the Statue of Liberty. The interests 
that it symbolizes, the history it represents, 
and the hope it seems to hold before all 
migrant souls set going a good many im- 
pulses within me whenever I look upon that 
monument of good will. 

But there have been times when the 
statue could not be seen. The heavy fogs 
of the ocean completely obscured it, al- 
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though we passed reasonably near and an- 
chored not very far away from it across 
the river. On one such a morning I waited 
awhile on one of the harbor landings. 
Finally the mist began to clear away. The 
sun began to break through and soon there 
was a dim outline of the statue, and then 
the fog lifted, aided by the wind, and the 
monument stood out inspiringly in the 
beauty of the sudden sunlight. 

Good lives, high ideals, and spiritual en- 
deavors have lasting powers much like that. 
If they are wrongly clouded, befogged by 
evil design, or hid by the smoke and mist 
of the ways of men, they nevertheless con- 
tinue to stand though unseen. 

And when the skies do clear and the sun 
shines, as shine it must, the fine lives and 
well meant purposes surprisingly show up 
as something constant in changing mists 
and as something firm in troubled waters. 


Oo 


The look of sympathy, the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard; 
The secret act of pure self-sacrifice, 
Unseen by men, but marked by angels’ 
eyes— 
These are not lost. 


The happy dream that gladdens all our 
youth, 

When dreams had less of self and more of 
truth, 

The childhood’s faith so tranquil and so 
sweet, 


Which sat like Mary, at the Master’s feet— 
These are not lost. 
—Anon. 
ah 

Good not only endures, it really wins; 
however interrupted it attains some ful- 
fillment. 

The ministry of Jesus again illustrates. 
Had that life continued threescore years 
and ten, or by reason of strength, fourscore, 
the world would have surely been richer by 
the years of ministry that would have been 
given it. But though killed in early man- 
hood, he gained a growing triumph; suc- 
ceeding history is our witness. 

Progress itself is but the gain of souls 
who work under restriction of misunder- 
standing and who still press on when cir- 
cumstances oppose. 

Handicaps may be hard at times, life 
may be shortened, happiness denied, but 
fine spirit and unswerving faith ultimately 
win. And God seems real because they do. 

o 


Let hatred’s banners now be furled, 
For June comes singing through the world! 


—Selected. 
oO 


O Strength that saves in our weakness, 
O Hope that spares us from dread, con- 
tinue to make clear to the human heart that 
thy ways stand sure and that in thy ways 
there is peace. We would have kindled 
within us all those fervencies of faith that 
rightly direct our anxieties and that add 
grace to action. Let nothing kill our spirit 
however much it may retard our purpose. 
Thus do we yield ourselves to thee. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


ECEPTION service for new members. 

Did you use it? 

The offering for the Ellen G. Gustin 
fund. Did you take care of it? 

Next month is Missionary Cradle Roll 
Rally. Are you preparing for it? 


Everyland 
REAT and wise governments have failed 
to secure world peace by leagues or by 
laws. Why not try education? 

The Magazine of World Friendship that 
teaches boys and girls of every land to un- 
derstand and respect each other. This is 
the foundation of permanent world peace. 

Everyland has a World Peace Department 
which tells in simple language, that young 
people (and older ones too) can understand, 
just what some of the great world move- 
ments mean. 

Everyland has an Exchange Department 
with “something to do” along various lines 
interesting to its readers. It also en- 
courages correspondence and personal ac- 
quaintance with boys and girls of other 
lands. 

Everyland took an active part in further- 
ing the shipment of dolls that has recently 
been sent as a friendship offering to the 
girls to Japan. 

Everyland is entirely worth while and it 
should be circulated and its influence ex- 
tended as widely as possible. 

Children who pray the same prayers, 
read stories about each other, see pictures 
of each other, write letters to each other, 
exchange toys and gifts, are not going to 
grow up and fight each other. Friends do 
not fight. They understand. 

“If children pray together and play to- 
gether, the world is saved.” May the 
leaders of little children pray together and 
work together with courageous spirit and 
unshaken faith that all nations will become 
friends and will “understand.” 

Everyland subscription price is one dollar 
a year. Send your subscription to Miss M. 
H. Leavis, P. O. Box 4, North Cambridge, 
Mass.; or send to Emma S. Powers, 515 
C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

When sending subscription to Miss 
Leavis, please mark it from the Christian 
denomination. 


Katharine Scherer Cronk 
WOMAN known and loved in mission- 
ary circles all over the United States 

and in many other countries has gone from 
us, and we look in vain for one to take her 
place. In the May number of Lutheran 
Woman’s Work are more than twenty beau- 
tiful tributes to Katharine Scherer Cronk. 
Margaret T. Applegarth writes: 

A good while ago I remember hearing 
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Mrs. Cronk say at Northfield, humorously 
but unforgetably, that for years and years 
she had been thinking how wonderful it 
would be to have on her tombstone the 
words: “She did the work of ten women.” 
But with the passage of time and greater 
insight into life she said she had been 
gradually changing the words into: “She 
did the work of one woman well—and set 
the other nine to working.” 

It seems to me now that no two state- 
ments more truly express her life as seen 
by one who knew her only at a distance, 
meeting her but rarely and at long inter- 
vals; yet, even by mail, the tirelessness of 
her own energy continually “doing the work 
of ten women” was always apparent; and 
no one who knew her doubted her rare 
ability to “set the other nine to working.” 
Surely there are many besides myself who 
wonder just why and how we were ever 
inveigled into this or that chore for her! 

To me personally it is a beautiful thing 
that among her last contributions should be 
“Brave Adventurers,” that fine little book 
on prayer for boys and girls, for she her- 
self must often have been just such an ad- 
venturer, stepping out into work far be- 
yond her physical strength, yet praying like 
Henry Martyn, “Let me burn out for God.” 
This, quite literally she did. To bring his 
Kingdom on earth! It is a rare mantle of 
service she has dropped on the shoulders of 
those of us who are left, but I believe that 
her passing will make many, many others 
feel that they long to carry this or that 
portion of her load, inspired by her life. 


Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 


Ocean Bound 


UR journey by sea is always interest- 
O ing because there are so many kinds 

of people to meet and talk to every day. 
Among the people at our table ig a British 
officer from India. At my side is a man in 
the employ of the American Government 
who has spent twenty-six years in the Phil- 
ippines. The Japanese ship captain is always 
ready to talk abcut his ship. A daughter 
of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, the famous Bible 
scholar and for many years the editor of The 
Missionary Review of the World, is on her 
way to New Guinea where she expects to do 
mission work independent of a supporting 
mission bcard. All these people have trav- 
eled much and seen a great deal of the 
world. 

We learn from one of them that many 
travelers hate the Japanese and much pre- 
fer the Chinaman to deal with. As a reason 
he tells about a foreign lady who went in 
a kuruma to see her husband land from a 
ship. When she refused to pay the fare 
which the jinriksha man demanded, he is 
said to have given her a beating and 
her husband could not help her. This is put 
up as a specimen of the general Japanese 
character. So I was asked if that is a cor- 
rect idea of the Japanese. I tell him that it 
is no more the spirit of the Japanese than 
the burning and hanging of Negroes is a 
true characteristic of the American. Every 
land has men and women as bad as they can 
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be. Of course we do not know what provo- 
cation the woman may have given the kuru- 
maya besides refusing to pay his bill. In 
our long experience in Japan, we find that it 
is always best to pay the bill demanded un- 
less a bargain has first been made. If by 
experience we find a class of men charging 
too much, we studiously avoid them and al] 
complications. 

As the ships draw away from the wharf 
it is a custom to have a roll of paper ribbon 
to connect the friend on the shore with the 
friend on the ship. But we see that how- 
ever long the ribbon is, it always comes to 
an end. So we find that however much we 
desire to keep our loved ones near us, there 
comes a time when the ties that bind us 
must be broken. The best of friends must 
part. 

Going back to the Japanese character, in 
all our experiences with the Japanese peo- 
ple for thirty-five years we have received 
only kindness at their hands. But we know 
that anyone with a wrong spirit may have 
all the trouble he wants, even the experience 
cf being placed behind the bars. One may 
be overcharged, but who has not had such 
an experience in his own country? 

Our ship has a gross tonnage of 7000, goes 
at the rate of twelve miles an hour, con- 
sumes sixty-five tons of coal a day. One of 
the great sights of the world is to see three 
hundred men and women lcading coal at 
Nagasaki. In about twelve hours they put 
on board over 2000 tons of coal, the coal 
being passed from person to person until it 
finds its way into the bunker of the ship. 

As the number of people on our ship are 
few, we did not have a large attendance at 
our last Sunday service. But it was 
an occasion for preaching to the nations. 
There was one Britisher, four Americans, « 
Japanese, a Korean, and a Chinaman. The 
subject was “The Great Things of God,” 
plenty large enough for the hour. But as 
we so often forget how great our religion 
is, such a subject might often be considered 
with profit. As just now we are in the 
harbor of Hongkong, and see the wretched- 
ness of so many people of this land, we feel 
like saying as John Newton said when he 
saw a man being taken to the gallows, 
“There goes me but for the grace of God.” 

A. D. WoopwortH. 

Hongkong Harbor, March 22,1927. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


A Week at Fort Apache 

I HAVE just spent a week at Fort Apache, 

Arizona, aiding Elizabeth in her work 
with the Navajo Indiana children at the 
Theodore Roosevelt Indian School. About 
four hundred and fifty boys and girls, rang- 
ing in ages from six to eighteen. are here at 
government expense, receiving instruction. 
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They are a fine bunch of children and 
young people. The Christian Church 
should thank God for the privilege of a 
pout of contact and a share in transform- 
ing these lives. Yesterday one hundred and 
one boys left for the beet fields of Colorado 
to thin and weed beets for two or three 
months. They were a happy group as they 
left on big government trucks in which 
they were to make the three or four days’ 
journey. 

The demeanor of these Navajo children 
at Sunday-school would put to shame nine- 
tenths of the schools in our churches as far 
as my observation goes. They are rever- 
ent, quiet, and attentive. If you should 
ever hear them sing “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale,” you would never for- 
get it. 

Apache Indians live in primitive style 
outside the Fort boundary. They make an 
interesting study when they come into the 
Post Exchange to buy a few articles of 
food. They have but iittle money. They 
buy and pay for each article separately, but 
keep on buying until the last cent is gone. 

The creation, development, and maintain- 
ing of the religious atmosphere as far as 
Protestantism is concerned rests upon 
Elizabeth. Whatever services of a religious 
nature are held here must be sponsored by 
her. This is a stupendous task—a heavy 
load for one lone girl. 

We will be at our best when the Chris- 
tian Church furnishes a young minister for 
this work who will not only care for the re- 
ligious education of the children but con- 
duct preaching services for the employees 
and older girls and boys. I see no reason 
why we should not ask permission to build 
a chapel and organize a church here. Some 
young preacher and his wife could make a 
great contribution to a neglected people by 
accepting this work. 


Home Missions 
and 


Church Extension 


A. W. Sparks, Secretary 


ET the whole church be in prayer for our 

Home Mission and Church Extension 
work. The need is urgent, the opportunity 
great. 


The New Jersey Christian Conference 
met last week with a forward look and a 
fine program. 


The Franklinton Board of Control met 
and laid plans for the future of the school. 
President Henderson was re-elected to carry 
forward the work. 


Rev. McD. Howsare is in meeting with 
the Montesano Church in Western Wash- 
ington with Rev. W. R. Caldwell. 
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Rev. Mr. Guedj has been secured as pas- 
tor at Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


Rev. A. R. Webb began his work at 
Everett, Pennsylvania, last week. 


All along the line the work is moving 
forward. 


Unitedly we shall win. 


(11) 515 
Salvation is not solitude. Salvation 
represents a great sociality. Salvation is 
the heart of a noble fellowship. There may 
be too much said about salvation when that 
term is too narrowly interpreted. No sel- 
fishness is so selfish as pious selfishness. No 
cruelty is so cruel as Christian cruelty. The 
bite of the wolf is nothing to the lie of the 
soul. What if your salvation and mine are 
of infinitely less consequence than we have 
supposed?—Joseph Parker. 


Peter Delivered From Prison 


THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JUNE 12, 1927 
Acts 12:5-17 
BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous; but Jehovah delivered him 
out of them all.—Psalm 34:10. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, June 6—Peter Delivered From 
Prison. Acts 12:5-17. 
Tuesday, June 7—The Safety of the 
Godly. Psalm 121. 
Wednesday, June 8—God Delivers His 
Own. Psalm 97. 
Thursday, June 9—Divine Care. 

1 Kings 17:1-9. 

Friday, June 10—Elisha Delivered. 
Il Kings 6:8-19. 
Saturday, June 11—Daniel Delivered 
From the Lions. Dan. 6:14-23. 
Sunday, June 12—The Guardian Angel. 
Psalm 34:1-8. 











SUGGESTIONS FOR WORSHIP 


Worshipful Music. 

Psalm 34:1-8—Recited by teacher of inter- 
mediates. 

Model Prayer—By whole school. 

Hymn—"‘Lord, Jesus Christ, for Love of 
Thee,’ No. 206 in ‘Worship and Song.” 

Story of the Lesson—Told by teacher of 
seniors. 

Prayer—By teacher of adults. Thanks for 
what our church has accomplished in home 
missions. and prayer for all ‘of our home 
missionaries and our different missions, 
and for great liberality upon the part of 
our people. 

Hymn—"‘O Beautiful, My Country,”’ No. 215 
in ‘“‘Worship and Song.” 

Secretary—Last year’s offering for home 
missions and the attendance. 

Superintendent—The Home Mission Work of 
the Christian Church. 

Hymn—"O Beautiful for Spacious Skies,’ 
No. 219 in “Worship and Song.” 


Lesson Period. 


, 


Prayer of the Church for Him 


ETER was in prison and his life was in 

danger. The Church at the time did not 
have influence nor money that could be 
used to secure his release. But they had a 
mightier power, and this mightier power 
of prayer they were using to the full. .We 
may not yet know all the mystery of prayer, 
but we do know something of its power, 
that it actually helps to get work done, and 


that everywhere the Bible lays stress upon 
its importance. The Church should not 
only pray for the great causes of the 
Church and Kingdom, but for individuals 
who are in places of trying circumstances. 
We may have little of silver or gold, but we 
can help much by prayer. 


Peter Sleeping 


What it means to have the consciousness 
that we are right, and to have a quiet trust 
in God! The guards on either side of 
Peter had all the might of Rome behind 
them, but they probably did not sleep as 
serenely as did Peter the prisoner. “Stone 
walls do not a prison mike.” Peter was 
in a very real sense freer than the Jewish 
persecuters or the Roman constables. He 
knew he was right and that he was God’s 
man and in his hands, and so he could sleep 
the sleep of the just. What it would mean 
to our souls, yes, and to our minds and 
bodies, if we could drop all our cares and 
fears and sleep like Peter did. 


Angel of the Lord Stood By 


These human eyes cannot yet, and prob- 
ably never will, pierce the veils of the 
spiritual. But this is God’s world, and 
everything speaks of his benevolent plans 
for it, and “he is not very far away from 
us at any time.” When Jesus was through 
with those great temptations, the angels 
were there to minister unto him. But they 
always are there to help you too and to 
minister unto you. “Behind the dim un- 
known, standeth God within the shadows 
watching o’er his own.” Really one is in- 
finite with God at his side. 


Knew not That It Was True 


Sometimes we can hardly believe that it 
is true that God is actually working things 
out for us. We have been taught that “all 
things work together for our good” because 
of our relationship to him, but God works 
his plans out so quietly and evolutionary, 
and sometimes our experiences are so ap- 
parently contrary to good, that it is hard 
for us to realize that deliverance has come 
or is on the way. Jacob sat at his tent 
door bemoaning his fate and feeling that 
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“all these things are against me.” Joseph 
has been long gone, and now Benjamin is 
gone. But all the while the carts are com- 


ing to restore Jacob to his boys. 


Angel Departed 


It is inconceivable what God is willing 
to do for his beloved of earth. But he 
knows that we must exercise our own 
powers and capacities, if we are ever to 
amount to anything. The angel may guide 
until Peter is fully conscious and knows 
the way, and then he leaves him to look out 
for himself. Manna may fall on the other 
side of Jordan, but you had better get your 
plows out on this. God gave you your 
brains and heart and will to use. 


Peter Came to Himself 


That expression is used on more than 
this occasion. You remember that the boy 
spoken of so often as the “prodigal son” 
when he “came to himself,” headed for 
home and father. When Peter comes to 
himself, he heads for where men and women 
of like mind are praying. Well, that seems 
wonderfully interesting. We used to be 
taught that the self was totally depraved, 
and that it had no good in it, but I have a 
profound respect for a self that heads for 
father, home, and Christian meeting place. 
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Now, then, let us not swing to the other 
extreme and teach that the self will always 
reach its native place if left to itself. The 
past life of the boy and his early training 
headed him right, and a messenger of God 
heads Peter or gives him his start. 


Now I Know of a Truth 


Once again it is a question of experience. 
Theory is fine and very necessary. We are 
ever and anon reading that some one has 
discovered the cure for cancer, or goiter, 
or tuberculosis. Then it is tried out by 
the doctors and fails. But some day a cure 
for these diseases will be discovered, and 
experience will make it possible for many 
to say, “Now I know of a truth.” But mil- 
lions have been able to say that of Chris- 
tianity. It has been tried and stood the 
test. 


Peter Continues to Knock 


Well, there are some kinds of knockers 
that we wish would quit. They are a 
nuisance. But Peter was just seeking to 
strengthen weak faith, by keeping on giv- 
ing evidence. Do not give up, Peter. Lov- 
ingly and persistently keep on knocking, 
we will believe by and by. It would be 
serious to turn away, when we were in a 
panic of doubt and fear. 


Poems That Are Worth While 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JUNE 12, 1927 
Psalm 23:1-6 
BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Ask the different members of the society, one weck 
in advance, to bring to the meeting a copy of their 
favorite poem and at the proper time read it and 
ask the pastor, or some one else who is willing to do 
it, to give a five minutes speech on some one of the 
poems which every one recognizes as great, telling 
why it is considered a great poem. Have a roll call 
of the members and have every one respond with a 
quotation from some poem. If you have some one 
in your society or community who is a good public 
reader, ask him or her to bring a reading of some 
real worth-while poem. After the rendition of this, 
the society might spend a few minutes discussing the 
question, What makes this poem worth while? 

For Debate: Resolved, That poetry has influenced 
life for good more than prose. 


Topic Thoughts 


HE Bible contains some of the most won- 

derful poems that have ever been writ- 
ten. The Psalms is a book of wonderful 
poetry. Their poetic charm has been the 
delight of thoughtful minds of all ages 
since they were penned. Some poems are 
admired for their beauty of imagery; some 
for their passion and fire; some for their 
deep and lofty thought; some for their 
onomatopoetic sound. We love the psalms 
for all of these; but more because they in- 
spire and comfort our souls and meet the 
needs and satisfy the hunger of the human 
heart for things spiritual. Some poems 
are quieters for tired hearts; some are like 
great trumpet calls seeking to rouse us to 
the battle of right against wrong; some are 


challenges seeking to awaken the best that 
is in us; some come like a great inspiration 
wooing us to follow the gleam; some are 
awakeners of tender memories of bygone 
days that flood the heart with quiet, happy 
tears; some are like the comforting min- 
istrations of a mother soothing our wounded 
spirits, healing our broken hearts; some 
seem to open wondrous vistas to great and 
glorious spiritual horizons toward which 
our feet long to press; some open wide the 
golden gates of heaven and lead our happy 
spirits through the quiet vales of that home 
of the soul and by the gently flowing, ever- 
gleaming river of life. 

One of the most delightful parts of our 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, to me, is the 
beautiful, helpful poetry that finds its way 
into its pages. Its editors have a fine dis- 
criminating, poetic spirit that brings to us 
some very choice poetry from the pens of 
poets of the past and present. I doubt if 
there is an issue of that paper that comes 
to my desk from which I do not clip at 
least one poem to file for future reading 
and use. If you are missing the poetry of 
The Herald, you are missing one of its rich 
helpful features. 

The Daily Readings on our topic this 
week consist of poetic selections, of a varied 
character, from the Bible. 
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A Song Poem of Triumph. Exodus 15: 
1-19. This is the great song of Moses, 
Think of the conditions under which this 
great poem was written. God through 
mighty manifestations of his power had 
finally overcome the stubborn will of 
Pharaoh and he has consented to let the 
children of Israel go free from their 
bondage. After they had departed, his 
cupidity again got the better of him and he 
starts with his great army seeking to hem 
them in between the mountains and the sea, 
God intervenes and opens a_ pathway 
through the Red Sea for his chosen ones, 
Pharaoh assays to follow, but God bids the 
sea return to its wonted path and Pharaoh 
and his great army are all destroyed. It 
was a glorious victory wrought by God for 
his oppressed, fearful, persecuted, help- 
less children. Moses pours forth his praise 
for this great deliverance in this song of 
triumph. Some of the great verses of this 
poem are the first and _ second, the 
thirteenth, the seventeenth, and _ the 
eighteenth. Read them over again and 
again, for they have a message for us to- 
day. 

A Poem of Faith. Psalm 91. What a 
wonderful poem this is. How every line 
of it breathes a great trust in the divine 
wisdom, power, and kindness. The man 
who really believes the great truths set 
forth in this psalm can have no fear of any 
calamity or crisis that may arise in his life. 
How beautiful is the wording. How lofty 
is the thought. How inspiring the imagery. 
How restful its truth. 

A Poem of Joy. Isa. 12:1-6. This pre- 
cious poem is like a golden casket filled to 
overflowing with priceless gems of joy. 
Joy because of God’s forgiving love; joy 
because peace has been established between 
God and the estranged soul; joy because 
of the comfortings of God; joy because of 
God’s great salvation, which is God hin- 
self; joy because back of the weakest place 
in our lives is the strength of the omnipo- 
tent God; joy because we have the exalted 
privilege of telling others about this God. 

A Poem of Comfort. Isa. 40:1-8. If you 
wish to get the full measure of comfort in 
this poem you will need to read all of the 
chapter. Some of the comforting thoughts 
of this poem: Comfort through the divine 
pardon of sins (V.2). Comfort from the 
assurance that in God’s own good time 
everything will be made right and justice 
be measured to his children (Vs. 3, 4). 
Comfort from the hope of the revelation of 
God’s glory (V. 5). Comfort from the as- 
surance of the abiding eternity of God’s 
Word (Vs. 6-8). Comfort through the hope 
of reward for faithful service (V. 10). 
Comfort from his protecting, sheltering 
love and care (V. 11). Comfort from the 
fact that our God is omniscient, omnipo- 
tent, and omnipresent (Vs. 12-27). Com- 
fort from the fact that the strength and 
the wisdom of this omniscient, omnipotent 
God will be exercised on our behalf if we 
trust and serve him (Vs. 28-81). 


A Poem of Judgment. Joel 2:1-11. This 
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is a poem of the judgments of the Lord 
upon the enemies of his people, and upon 
his people who are untrue to him unless 
they repent and turn to him. It is full of 
majesty and is indeed awe inspiring. 

A Poem of Heaven. Rev. 21:1-7. When 
we try to picture to our imaginations what 
heaven will be like, we seek to envision the 
things that will be there. This poem 
wastes no words telling us what will be 
there. It simply informs us that God will 
be there. What more does the child of God 
need to know? All things else needful will 
be provided if he is there. It does tell us 
some of the things which will not be there. 
No death, no sorrow or crying, no pain. 
and in the eighth verse we are told there 
will be no sin. Surely a place where God 
dwells and these other things cannot come, 
will be heaven. 


For Discussion 


Who is your favorite English poet? Why? 

Who is your favorite American poet? Why? 

Name one worth-while poem and tell why it is 
worth while. (Give to several.) 

What is the distinction between prose and poetry? 

Do you think any home should be without poetry? 
Why? or Why not? 

What poem has helped me? How? 

Name some characteristics of a worth-while poem. 

Should our hymns be good poetry, or is the tune 
the important part? 

If we do not like poetry, should we cultivate a 
taste for it? Why? Why not? 


Graded Christian Endeavor 

A pamphlet from the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor lies before me and I 
find myself wondering how many of our 
Young People’s societies are aware of the 
fact that there is such a thing as Graded 
Christian Endeavor. 

This is the plan in churches that are 
large enough and sufficiently well organized 
to have five or more societies: 


Junior Society, ages 9, 10, 11. 
Intermediate Society, ages 12, 13, 14. 
Senior Intermediate Society, ages 15, 16. 
‘f 


Young People’s Society, ages 18 to 23, 
inclusive. 

Senior Young People’s Society, age 24 
and over. 

The Alumni Council, for graduates. 


If the church is too small for that num- 
ber of societies and can only have three 
societies, then the following is the order of 
grouping: 

Junior, 11 (or 12) years and under. | 

Intermediate, 12 (or 18) to 17 years, in- 
clusive. 

Young People’s, 18 years and over. 

Alumni Council, for graduates. 


For Information Committee 

The last one of the Marshall Islands in 
the South Pacific to receive the gospel was 
Biniki, which has a population of eighty 
persons. A missionary landed on its shores 
a few years ago and organized a Christian 
Endeavor Society. At first the natives 
came to the meetings through curiosity. 
After five months they began to confess 
Christ, and in the course of a year a church 
was organized. It was the Christian En- 


deavor society that gave them their train- 
ing for church membership. 
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A Clearing House for Hobbies 
A Story 


BY MAURINE M. GRIFFIN 


the chairman of the sewing com- 
mittee. “Mr. Stockman—the jani- 
tor, you know—forgot it was Ladies’ Aid 
day. Run out into the kitchen, Mrs. Rich- 
land, and warm up. Some of the women 
are out there preparing lunch.” 
Ruth Richland, whose shivering had 
brought forth the explanation of Mrs. 
Ferris, slipped over to the big gas oven in 


Y it is cold,” agreed Mrs. Ferris, 


the church kitchen to absorb what warmth 


she could. 

“What smells so good?” she inquired. 

“Scalloped oysters. Mrs. Hard brought 
them.” This was volunteered by Mrs. 
Myers, a pretty, dark-haired woman en- 
gaged in buttering delicious-looking raised 
biscuits. 

“Yummy! And that gorgeous pudding 
with the meringue?” 

“Mrs. Mackay brought that.” 

“Glad I came, but ashamed to deposit my 
contribution.” Ruth Richland handed over 
a box of sandwiches. “Same old thing.” 

“The pimento kind?” asked Mrs. Myers. 

“Yes, my specialty. It is hard to think 
up anything new.” 

“We all do have specialties, haven’t we?” 
Mrs. Myers smiled. “What if we all 
brought scalloped oysters? It’s the variety 
that makes these lunches so interesting.” 


“Well,” announced Mrs. Ferris. that 
afternoon as she folded the comforts for de- 
livery. ‘We’ve finished up this order and 
have no more in sight.” 

“Oh, joy!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“But we have a lot of money to raise yet 
this fall. We will have to have other plans 
for our next meeting, although there are 
always quilts to be pieced.” vs. Ferris’ 
eyes rested on Ruth. “I believe you are in 
charge that day, Mrs. Richland.” 

“Mercy! Am I? I’d forgotten. I’m new, 
anyway, Mrs. Ferris.” 

“And young and timid!” Mrs. Myers 
laughed. 

Ruth flushed slightly. “I’m not begging 
off. She paused and added humbly: “I only 
hope I can get up a good meeting. That 
is two weeks from today, isn’t it?” 

That evening, at dinner with her hus- 
band, Ruth sat suddenly very straight. 

“Listen, John. You know how I kick 
about the futility of the woman’s society at 
the church; how they piece a quilt or tack 
it or something and then get three dollars 
toward the preacher’s salary or a new 
carpet. And it takes fifteen women all day 
to tack the quilt, not to mention the janitor 
to keep the rooms warm, and the coal. It 
isn’t good business. Then, there is the 
lunch.” 

“They’d eat at home,” suggested John. 


“But not so much.” 
“Still, the social end—” 
“Bother the social end. 


If I were merely 
being social, I wouldn’t tack—” 

“But you go.” 

“Sense of duty, partly. 
some of the ladies. 
ruts. 


And I do like 
But they are in such 
I have charge of the next meeting,” 
Ruth added, somewhat irrelevantly. 

“Reform ’em!” challenged John. 

“Never!” laughed Ruth. “I couldn’t re- 
form a flea. 1 can’t even reform myself. I 
haven’t practiced for weeks. I’m in a 
dreadful rut myself. Probably in another 
year I’ll actually look forward to the 
quilts.” 

A week later the ladies of First Church 
of Wayburn received a queer bit of paper, 
somewhat resembling a hobby-horse. 
Tucked about on the available spaces were 
words. Ruth had thought them out very 
carefully. 

“Come on February 16 to the chapel, rid- 

ing your hobbies. All of you have them, 
hidden away, probably with the family 
skeleton. Bring them out—for one day 
only—the poor things need exercise. And 
we will all be curious to find out just what 
the other one rides. Bring at least ten 
cents to make up for not tacking quilts or 
sewing patches.” 
“I haven’t had so much fun in years!” 
declared Ruth, busy receiving and opening 
all manner of bundles. She had spent the 
early part of the morning spinning about 
in her roadster gathering up those that 
were ready, and now she was preparing an 
exhibit of no mean pretensions. 

At the revelations of some of the opened 
bundles she smiled. For instance, who 
would ever have thought that Miss Bede, 
tall, angular, repelling, wrote poetry and 
published it, surreptitiously, of course? 
And Mrs. Dale collected antiques. She’d 
brought a wonderful blue-and-white spread 
discovered in the servants’ room of an old 
mansion. Old Mrs. Travers couldn’t come, 
but sent in a quilt, no two pieces of which 
were alike. Rumor had it there were over 
four thousand. Ruth draped it to good ad- 
vantage with awe. 

“To think of snipping up all those pieces 
of cloth only to sew them together again 
as the artistic outlet of one’s life. Yet— 
it is a work of art.” 

After she had undone the square package 
handed her by Mrs. Myers, she stood silent, 
then nodded her head. 

“T thought as much. I know that among 
all us ordinary ones there was sure to be— 
somebody.” 

She lifted the sketches. There were 
pastels, a few whimsical little figures in 
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crayon, several pen-and-ink drawings, evi- 
dently from nature. 
“The hand of an artist!” she thought. 


The serving committee announced lunch. 
After this interesting duty was disposed of, 
Ruth declared the exhibit to be officially 
open. She drew the curtains and exposed 
the tables, racks and walls arranged with 
the handwork of the ladies. 

“Everything is marked, so you will know 
who belongs to which.” Ruth sought out 
Mrs. Myers. 

“Why didn’t you tell us you were an 
artist?” she began. 

“Because I’m not any more.” 

“Once an artist, always an artist!” Ruth 
was flippant to cover her friend’s intense- 
ness. 

“Oh, I never intend to do it again. My 
hands have lost their cunning.” 

“If I could draw like that, I’d sell my 
stuff and throw the dishes into the street 
after each meal and buy more, if I couldn’t 
find anybody to wash ’em. I’d burn up the 
dirty clothes and buy more with the wealth 
that would pour in. I’d park the children 
with the neighbors. How I do jabber!” 

“One can’t do that sort of creative work 
without leisure, and a mother of three chil- 
dren has no uninterrupted leisure in her 
days, and by night I’m too tired to do any- 
thing but to crawl into bed. The tiredness 
oozes out of my fingers and toes.” 

“T’ve an idea! If I take,the children two 
days a week, clear away, over to my house, 
will you copy that Venetian scene? You 
did the original on the spot, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; I studied abroad two years. It 
would be heavenly to draw again, but—” 

“No excuses. My sister is to be married 
next month, and I want the picture for a 
wedding gift. You can pay me nurse-maid’s 
wages for the children. I have loads of 
time, and always had a secret hankering 
to be a kindergartner! Please say yes.” 

“Have you tasted Mrs. Holt’s cookies? 
She sent enough for the crowd, you know.” 
Mrs. Ferris passed them about. “Says she’d 
rather bake cookies than go to a party, but 
she hasn’t any children any more, and 
there is no use filling up a cookie-jar just 
for the fun of it.” 

“Oh, I wonder if she would sell them? 
Where is she? I’d take two dozen a week, 
And I’ll get other orders.” 


or more. 
There were other voices. “I'll take 
three.” 


“Do you suppose she will?” 

Ruth searched her handbag for pencil 
and paper. 

“T’ye another idea!” she exclaimed. “We 
will pool our hobbies and thus get more 
chance to ride.” She turned to Mrs. Holt, 
who had joined the group. “These ladies 
wish to put in a standing order for your 
cookies. They love them, and you know 
mothers with children of the cookie age are 
the ones who ought to have cookie-jars, but 
they haven’t the time to fill them.” 

Mrs. Holt’s hands trembled. She had 
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puzzled over what little economy she might 
make to fill that jar for the meeting. The 
ladies did not know how pitifully small her 
widow’s pension was now that living had 
increased so. 

“Do you suppose I really could?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“Surely you can! Think how much one 
pays for those puny things at the bakery. 
You must charge a big price. Mrs. Holt.” 
Ruth laughed. 

“Could you bake twice a week?” anxious- 
ly inquired Mrs. Myers. 

The list was soon made out, and old Mrs. 
Holt’s cheeks were pink with the excitement 
of anticipating a bit of income from doing 
something she loved. 

“Of course, we’ll call for our orders,” 
added Ruth. 


Mrs. Taylor came up with a bunch of 
tatting. 

“By the way, Mrs. Richland, 
your hobby?” asked Mrs. Taylor. 


what is 


Ruth opened her eyes in mock dismay. 
“Do you know I’ve been so busy I haven’t 
thought? I guess this party is. Of course, 
I play, but that isn’t tangible for this occa- 
sion. Have you seen Mrs. Sutfin’s hat? 
She makes all the beautiful things she 
wears herself.” 
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“And here I’ve been accusing the poor 
woman of living beyond her husband’s in- 
come,” whispered Mrs. Ferris to her neigh- 
bor. 

Miss Bede glowed over the praise of her 
poetry, and promised to read some at the 
next meeting. 

Mrs. Ferris promised a dozen ladies to 
help them put in their bulbs in the spring, 
She had brought beautiful jars of flowers, 
and, it seemed, knew all to be known as to 
the care of bulbs. 

“I never would have dreamed it!” Ruth 
mused. “I supposed tacking comforts was 
the height of her ambition.” 


“I’m going to start a woman’s exchange 
of a new sort, John,” Ruth confided to her 
husband that evening at dinner. ‘No, not 
an exchange exactly, for that suggests too 
much the idea of barter. I’ll call it a clear- 
ing house for hobbies. Then we can all 
ride, and even gallop, and still not neglect 
our homes or husbands, or any of those 
things. There, that will be my hoppy— 
a clearing house for hobbies.” 

“I’m afraid you will start something you 
can’t finish.” 

“T hope,’ Ruth spoke fervently, “I hope 
that in this little town it never will be 
finished.”—-The Continent. 


* 





part of our church people. 


our colleges. 


be met and discharged. 


Burlington, North Carolina. 


- Qur Colleges 


BY D. R. FONVILLE 


HAT is our responsibility as a church toward our colleges? 

Since they are our institutions, we must support them if we expect them 
to be supported. We can look to no one else. 
several things are needed—the one dependent upon the other. 


1. First and foremost, our colleges need a sympathetic attitude on the 


2. This will lead to a better understanding of the problems and the 
difficulties that have to be confronted in the development and management of 


8. This will lead to an increase in the good will that our colleges enjoy. 


4. Asa result of this increased good will, there will be increased financial 
support, which is imperatively needed to carry forward and consolidate the 
great forward steps already made in physical plants and equipment. 
would be futile unless these splendid plants are made full use of by well 
trained, adequately paid teaching and administrative staffs. 


5. And finally, from the standpoint of our church, it would be worse than 
useless for all this to be put at the service of our young people, and especially 
designed for their training in Christian service, in preparation for a fuller, 
richer, and more efficient life, if our own young people shall not be sent there 
so they can take advantage of this preparation and this opportunity. 


It seems to me that, unless there are very compelling reasons for a differ- 
ent course, it is the responsibility of members of our church to send their 
children, and of the children to choose to go, to our own colleges. It is my be- 
lief that only in this way can our responsibility as a church to our colleges 


That it may have that support, 


This 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Harnessing God. By Paul Rader. Doran. 
$1.25. 

A message from Paul Rader, the well 
known Chicago preacher, showing the way 
to “harness God” to ourselves in order that 
we may abound in his life in spirit, soul, 
and body. 


The Religion of Jesus and the Faith of 
Paul. By Adolf Deissman. Doran. $2.00. 


The author does more than simply en- 
large upon the teachings of Jesus. He un- 
dertakes the far more difficult task of 
analyzing the spiritual experiences of Je- 
sus through the insight which we are given 
into those experiences by the brief account 
which we have of his life and teachings, 
and to still further explain and illuminate 
that spiritual life of Christ through a study 
of the experience of Paul. It is a scholar- 
ly and helpful treatise. Many a reader will 
be led into a deeper insight and understand- 
ing of Jesus and the religion of Jesus 
through these studies of the relation of 
Christ to the Father. The scholarship and 
standing of the author give these lectures 
a deep theological significance and already 
the work has reached a second edition. 


New Challenges to Faith. By Sherwood 
Eddy. Doran. $1.50. 


Sherwood Eddy is a great man—great in 
spirit, great in purpose, great in the self- 
abnegation with which he is serving hu- 
manity, and greater still in his courage to 
apply the principles of Jesus Christ to the 
economic and international life of our own 
day. Hence any book that comes from his 
hand is worthy studious attention. Es- 
pecially so is this volume which takes 
recognition of the vast changes which have 
been forced into our mental concept through 
the new facts which have been discovered 
about nature and life, and the consequent 
changes which they compel in our tradi- 
tional religious beliefs. The book gives in 
compact form some of the most significant 
changes in viewpoint that have been 
brought about by the new physical sciences, 
the new psychology, the new discovery of 
God which has been made in nature, in 
man, and in experience, and by the new 
views of the Bible. From these he draws 
his answer to “What is Christianity?,” and 
then adds a strong and moving chapter up- 
on the new reformation which is now in 
process and in which Sherwood Eddy him- 
self is playing such a splendid part. The 
book is needed by that large group of young 
men and women who have lost their way in 
the clash of the old religious dogmas with 
the new knowledge. But it is needed even 
more by those parents who have failed to 
grasp how impossible it is for the younger 
generation to accept many of the old 
dogmas, and it is needed equally as much 
by a great number of ministers and church 
leaders who have not yet caught a vision 
of the new and larger task which the en- 
larged faith sets for Christianity. It is 
just such a book as ought to be read and 
studied by thousands of Christians today— 
both as a help to faith and as a stimulant 
to Christian zeal and service. 


Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity. By 
Granville Hicks. Macmillan. $1.50. 


As a reviewer of religious books, Gran- 
ville Hicks had an unusual opportunity to 
become acquainted with many types of re- 
ligious belief and to familiarize himself 
with the particular dogmas of the various 


churches. He undertakes here to set forth 
some of these conflicting views through the 
medium of a discussion carried on by a 
little group at a house party. The group 
includes a Catholic, a Unitarian, a Funda- 
mentalist, a Modernist, a religious scientist, 
an agnostic scientist, an English instructor 
and an artist, all of whom in friendly 
fashion participate in this debate and pre- 
sent his own views for consideration. It 
is an interesting and clearly executed idea, 
but it seems to us that the author has 
largely failed of his purpose in that the 
book does not seem to get anywhere. In 
undertaking to be impartial and fair to all, 
no clear-cut and convincing conclusions are 
reached. 


Ownership. By Clementina Butler. Revell. 
$1.00. 


There have been many books and pam- 
phlets printed in recent years on steward- 
ship, but here is one written particularly 
for women—and it is by a woman who un- 
derstands. The book is an argument for 
the usually accepted view of the tithe, pre- 
senting the tithe as one’s most “reasonable 
service” and giving many illustrations of 
its value both to the individual and in the 
spread of the gospel. 
Christ and Money. By Hugh A. Martin. 
Doran. $1.00. 


Another book on the same general sub- 
ject, but of an entirely different kind, is 
this by Hugh A. Martin. It does not have 
anything to say about the tithe, but it does 
go down into the fundamental principles 
of the value of money and the rights of 
property and the highly significant teach- 
ings of Jesus upon these highly significant 
subjects. The author strikes hard at our 
present pagan practices and ideas with 
reference to money-making and money- 
spending and insists that the whole ques- 
tion must be put upon a different and very 
much higher basis of Christian idealism. 
He does not ask that we shall agree with 
all of his views, but he does ask that we 
think on these grave issues. And this time- 
ly little volume will prove a goodly spur 
to thought. 


Sectarian Shackles. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 


This is an exceedingly interesting story 
of self-revelation, in which the author 
shows how she struggled against the re- 
stricting shackles of narrow sectarianism 
until finally she found the joys of freedom 
of belief. The book throws an intimate 
light upon the sectarianism which ran ram- 
pant in the Middle West only a short while 
ago. The present generation can hardly 
believe with what tenacity their forbearers 
clung to their denominational tenets and 
how vigorously the little church groups 
fought each other in every village and 
countryside. The author was raised in an 
old-fashioned Disciples home—and that 
means the acme of sectarianism. She points 
out that this church held as its proud slo- 
gan, “Where the Bible speaks we will 
speak, where the Bible is silent we will be 
silent,” but that “instead of being silent 
where the Bible is silent, they came, in 
time, to make even more noise about the 
subjects on which the Bible is silent than 
they would about its manifest teachings.” 
She found their doctrines “rapidly crystal- 
lizing into a ‘plea’ which was becoming 
quite as effective a barrier to Christian 


By Libbie Travers. 
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union as any creed in Christendom.” Such 
sectarianism galled the spirit as well as 
violated the good sense of this young 
woman, and she tells how gradually she 
found her way out of it all into a larger 
and freer atmosphere. One does not need 
to agree with her final views, which border 
on Christian Science, to appreciate this 
highly interesting account of a soul’s 
struggle against sectarian belief—a strug- 
gle which in thousands of cases has even- 
tuated in Christian Science only because 
the sectarianism was so narrow and super- 
ficial as to lay the basis for this sort of 
thing. ; 


The Papers of John Pererin. 
Mystic. Murray Press. 


It is certainly refreshing to pick up a 
volume like this, and one does not feel in- 
clined to lay it down until he has finished 
it to the last page. The author has such 
an easy way of conversing with us on a 
great variety of subjects, a variety which 
impinges upon almost every phase of the- 
ological thought though the book makes no 
pretense whatever of speaking theologicai- 
ly. And his spirit is as charming as his 
insight into the deeper meanings of life and 
religion is illuminating. Through it all is 
a wholesome belief in God and man and 
in the goodness of things, coupled with a 
keen sense of sin and evil as sturdy real- 
ities to be overcome and vanished, that it 
leaves ‘the soul refreshed as with a breath 
of morning air from the heights. These 
papers first appeared as articles in The 
Universalist Leader—now The Christian 
Leader—and we are pleased to see them 
put in permanent form. It is a pleasing 
and invigorating tonic to liberal faith. 


Chapel Talks. 
Revell. 


By A Modern 


By John E. Calfee, LL.D. 
$1.00. 


A collection of twenty-seven chapel talks, 
on a large variety of subjects, by the presi- 
dent of the Ashville Normal and Associated 


Schools. The talks are stimulating and will 
prove helpful to young people as well as 
quite suggestive to teachers and others who 
frequently have to give addresses before 
young people’s classes and groups. 


Essays on Nationalism. By Carlton H. J. 
Hayes. Macmillan. $3.00. 


One of the gravest questions before the 
world today is that of war and military 
preparedness. Not only is civilization itself 
at stake, but also the Christian religion. 
The Church, or at least an influential ele- 
ment in it, has thrown down the gauntlet 
to Mars, and it will be a fight to the finish. 
Either Christianity must find a way of 
putting an end forever to armed conflict 
among the nations or Christianity must 
give way to the paganism of which war is 
a part. Now instantly that one begins to 
deal with the question of war he is face to 
face with the subject of “Nationalism;” for 
nationalism has become the mightiest factor 
making for war in the world at the present 
time. Because this is true, nationalism 
should come in for thorough study and com- 
plete understanding on the part of pastors 
and church leaders. To this end we want 
urgently to recommend this sturdy volume. 
It is the best and most thorough discussion 
of the question which has yet come from 
the press. The author differentiates care- 
fully between nationalism as we have it 
now and the patriotism of the past. To him 
nationalism is a new thing which bodes 
much evil unless it is brought under the 
transforming control of Christian idealism. 
Defining nationalism and its rise, the book 
deals with the propagation of nationalism, 
nationalism as a religion, nationalism and 
international war, nationalism and militar- 
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ism, nationalism and intolerance, and na- 
tionalism—curse or blessing. It is a study 
which is altogether too thoughtful and 
thought-provoking to be neglected. It deals 
in a masterful way with one of the gravest 
and most crucial factors in modern life. 


A Life of Christ for Young People. By 
Margaret E. Sangster. Revell. $1.50. 
Here is a new edition of what has fre- 

quently been pronounced to be the best Life 
of Christ for young people which has ever 
been written—and one equally good for 
many of their elders as well. It is not a 
life of Christ in the usual prosy meaning 
of that term; but rather is it a presenta- 
tion of Christ from his birth to his As- 
cension, in chronological order, with a most 
delightful comment and appeal such as 
Margaret E. Sangster knew how to make 
to young people in a manner which few 
others ever have equaled. She was a past 
master at story telling and here she is deal- 
ing with the Master subject of human 
thought—the story of Christ. With in- 
imitable power she puts the story into the 
hearts of her readers. 


The Heavenly Father and His Children. By 
Maud Junkin Baldwin. United Lutheran 
Publication House. $1.00. 

Memory Work Booklet. Ten cents each or 
$1.00 per dozen. 

Vacation Bible school workers will be 
glad to learn of this volume just from the 
press, which has been prepared especially 
for vacation school work—and of the splen- 
did little pamphlet of Memory Work, which 
is for parents as well as teachers. The 
larger volume gives the aims and purposes 
of the Daily Vacation Bible School, to- 
gether with the kind of equipment and ma- 
terials needed and various methods for 
teaching. Part Two gives general and de- 
tailed suggestions for the daily program— 
suggested lesson material, hymns, stories, 
hand work, etc., for each day of the four 
weeks. And Part Three gives worship pro- 
grams. There is a great abundance of good 
material. With such a textbook, it seems 
that any capable group of teachers ought to 
be able to put on a Daily Vacation School 
successfully. 


Something for All the Sunday- 
school Pupils 


By Hilda Richmond 


TEACHER went to hunt up an absent 

pupil, a small boy, and found that he 
was enrolled in another Sunday-school near 
his home. His mother plainly and prompt- 
ly set forth the reason. “You see,” said 
she, “Johnny had gone to the Elm Street 
Church and Sunday-school all his life, and 
never once did he get into any chorus or 
entertainment. He isn’t a _ wonderful 
singer, but he got tired of seeing the bright 
children put forward all the time and the 
slow ones forgotten. I just couldn’t argue 
with him, for where he goes now they have 
something for all the pupils, and he loves 
to go.” 

That boy had a good reason for leaving 
the school, and his mother was wise to 
agree with him. In the public schools the 
slow children get little or nothing of the 
pleasure life of the school, so why not make 
the Sunday-school so kindly and sympa- 
thetic in tone that it includes all? Of course 
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those who instruct the children in music or 
in recitations say that dull or backward 
pupils are harder to teach than the bright 
ones, which is true, but why give the bright 
ones the preference all the time? 

One school, where great care is taken to 
put every child forward in some manner, 
employ little pageants or picture stories and 
each child gets a chance to appear in cos- 
tume, to say a few words, or to do some 
conspicuous thing—if it is only a march to 
the platform and standing in the chorus all 
are included. And special pains are given 
to the work of encouraging the weak and 
timid and slow children. The classes are 
small, and the teachers are on the alert to 
bring out every bit of talent in some form. 
Occasionally a large number of children 
appear before the whole school to recite the 
first psalm or some passages of Scripture. 
The glib tongues lead and the rest do their 
best, but they enjoy the little attention. 

Small errands are invented to send the 
pupils here and there and make them think 
they are necessary in the school. A boy is 


( )) 
CHRIST ALONE 
Tre world, I thought, belonged to 


me— 

Goods, gold, and people, land and 
sea-—— 

Where’er I walked beneath God's sky, 


In those old days, my word was “J.” 








Years passed: there flashed my path- 
way near 

The fragrance of a vision dear; 

My former word no more sufficed, 

And what I said was—*‘] and Christ.” 


But, O, the more I looked on him, 
His glory grew, while mine grew dim; 
I shrank so small, he towered so high, 
All I dared say was—‘‘Christ and |.” 


Years more the vision held its place 
And looked me steadily in the face; 
I speak now in a humbler tone, 
And what I say is—‘‘Christ alone.’ 


—Samuel Valentine Cole. 
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appointed for a Sunday to distribute the 
papers to the classes, and a girl to carry 
the report to the secretary, with emphasis 
placed on getting the slow pupils to work. 
Even the little children know when they are 
slighted, and the seeds of discontent are 
sown in their hearts. They may be forced 
to go to the school in babyhood, but later 
they will revolt and probably never go back. 
On the other hand, fair treatment will en- 
courage them to come out of their timidity 
and make them love the whole organization. 

At the social times they are especially 
recognized and helped, and whenever 
possible their names are mentioned publicly. 
Many times they are among the most faith- 
ful in attendance, and reading the names of 
those who have not been absent for six 
weeks or a year helps wonderfully. There 
are numerous ways of evening up the school 
honors and attentions so that a dozen 
bright children do not get everything. And 
it pays to keep an eye on all departments 
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to keep discontent out of the ranks. Chil- 
dren are but human, and they like a share 
in the honors even though they may be not 
so talented as the rest. There are no chil- 
dren so dull but they can see when they 
are treated fairly. Parents out of the 
church whose children are in the schooi, 
are always watching to see how their boys 
and girls are received, and kindness and 
sympathy with the slow pupils often have 
resulted in winning the fathers and 
mothers. If any institution in the land 
should give a square deal to the timid and 
the backward pupils, that institution is the 
Sunday-school working in the name of Him 
of whom it was said, “The common people 
heard him gladly.” 
Kenton, Ohio. 


Choose Your Gifts Carefully 


GIFT that lasts for a day is just about 

one-fourth of one percent as valuable as 
one that lasts for a year. The gift that 
lasts a lifetime, well, it would take a mathe- 
matician tc compute its percentage of value 
over the one-day gift. 

Mother or father may give a hundred 
gifts to a boy in his youth, all of which may 
be forgotten, but for years and years the 
watch or ring that has been bestowed upon 
him when he graduates from high school or 
attains his maturity, serves as a constant 
remembrance of lcved parents. 

How often do we see a prosperous busi- 
ness man glance lovingly at a watch, and 
hear him say that it was given to him by 
“mother” long, long ago? How seldom do 
we realize the thousands of times that that 
business man thinks of “mother” as _ he 
glances at the wisely-chosen gift? 

The gift that is used for a long period, is 
the gift that is valuable tc the receiver, and 
equally valuable to the giver who wishes to 
be remembered. It may not be a watch or 
a ring, which have been used as illustrations 
here. It may be a tie pin, a fountain pen, a 
wallet, a card case, a clock for the den at 
home, or any one of a hundred lasting gifts. 


But it should be a lasting one, and care- 
fully chosen. You owe it to yourself and 
to the one who is to receive the gift, that 
this should be. 

If the gift is to be a box of candy, buy 
it from the most reliable confectioner. If 
it is to be a book, buy it from a bcok dealer 
whose judgment you can depend on. If it is 
to be jewelry, buy it from your local jeweler, 
who no doubt knows both you and your 
friend who is to receive the gift, and whc 
can thus advise you wisely. 


Choose your gifts carefully. There are 
too many gifts that go the rounds year 
after year, looking for an ultimate owner 
who appreciates them. There are too many 
graduation, birthday, and wedding gifts 
that have to be exchanged. There are tco 
many thoughtless gifts. Choose yours care- 
fully and you will see them often in the 
hands or on the person of some loved recip- 
ient.—Betty Barclay. 


We 
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The Children 


A Children’s Hymn 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 


The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden, 
He made them every one. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 

The rushes by the water, 

We gather every day. 


He gave us eyes to see them, 

And lips that we might tell, 

How great is God Almighty. 

Who has made all things well. 
—Cecil Frances Alexander. 


The Caterpillar’s Journey 

NCE upon a time a lazy brown cater- 

pillar started out on a journey. You 
would not have thought it a very long 
journey—just across the road and under 
the fence to the roots of the big maple tree, 
where he thought he would spin himself a 
hammock and hide away from the cold 
winds and snow which he knew would soon 
come. But the caterpillar thought it a long 
way and full of dangers. Some careless 
boy or girl might step on him, or an auto- 
mobile or wagon might run over him. He 
trembled when he thought of it, but one 
bright day he started out. He could see a 
tall white daisy on the other side of the 
road, and he thought he would stop and 
talk to her when he reached her. 


It took him a long time to cross the road, 
and when he came to the place where he 
had seen the daisy there was no daisy there, 
only a tall brown stalk. 

“Where is she?” he asked a robin who 
was watching him with bright eyes from 
a bough above. 

The robin answered in a little song that 
said, “She is dead, she is dead.” 

“Oh!” said the caterpillar, “I want to 
talk to her.” 

The robin went on singing in a soft little 
voice, and soon the caterpillar knew he was 
saying, “She shall live again, she shall live 
again.” 

But the caterpillar did not understand 
and he felt very sad as he went on. 

Soon he began to look about him and 
think what he would say to the friendly 
green grass which had nodded to him on 
the other side of the road. When he looked, 
he saw there was no friendly green grass; 
everything was dry and hard. 

“Where is the friendly green grass?” he 
said to himself. “Where can it have gone?” 

And then came a little whisper in his 
ear which he knew was the wind, “It is 
dead, it is dead.” 

The poor little caterpillar felt very lone- 


some and he put his head close to the 
ground as he cried out, “Oh! the friendly 
green grass, I shall miss it so.” 

Then he heard the wind whisper again 
very softly this time, “It shall live again, 
it shall live again.” 

But the little brown caterpillar did not 
understand and he felt very sad as he went 
on. 

By and by he came to the roots of the big 
maple tree and as he looked up he saw the 
branches were all brown and bare and the 
lovely green leaves were all gone. 

“Oh, dear!’ he said to himself, “the big 
maple tree is dead, too.” 

But he heard again the soft voice of the 
wind as it said, “It shall live again, it shall 
live again.” 

But the caterpillar did not understand, 
and he felt very sad as he began to spin 
his silken hammock. 

“They are dead,” he kept saying to him- 
self, and every time he said it, he heard 
the soft wind answer, “They shall live 
again, they shall live again.” 

But the caterpillar did not understand, 
and he was sad. 

Soon the hammock was all done and the 
caterpillar was ready for his long nap. He 
did not hear the two children who came 
and looked at the hammock and said to 
each other, “The caterpillar is dead, too,” 
but the wind heard them and answered 
softly, though they did not understand: 
“He shall live again, he shall live again. 
Wait and see.” 

The cold wind and snow came and stayed 
all winter, the birds were all away in the 
southland, and the wind no longer whis- 
pered in a soft voice, but whistled shrilly 
through the trees and shook the branches 
roughly. 

By and by the sun grew warm and bright 
and the snow melted away and spring came 
to all the earth. The little seeds began to 
grow in the warm earth and scon every- 
thing was a lovely green again. Something 
began to happen in the silken hammock 
where the caterpillar went to sleep. Slowly 
it came open and something moved inside. 

The soft wind saw it and said, “The 
caterpillar is alive again.” And then out 
of the silken hammock came a queer wet 
thing, not at all like the brown caterpillar. 
The sun shone warmly upon it, and soon it 
was resting there on the trunk of the big 
maple tree, a great, beautiful butterfly, 
with wings of black and gold. 

The butterfly did not understand, and he 
said to the robin who looked down at him 
from the branch above, “I thought I was 
a caterpillar.” 

But the robin answered as before in a 
little song, “Now you are living again.” 

Then Mr. Caterpillar Butterfly thought 
of his friends, the lovely white daisy, the 
friendly green grass, and the big maple 
tree, and he remembered the soft voices 
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that said, “They shall live again.” He 
looked around him and there they were, 
every one of them, more beautiful than ever 
in the warm sunlight. 


He did not understand, nobody under- 
stands, but we know the soft voices were 
true when they said, “They shall live again, 
they shall live again.”—Charlotte Brown. 


The Busy Birds 

UR hours,” said a nature student, “are 

nothing to the birds.” Why, some birds 
work in the summer nineteen hours a day. 
Indefatigably they clear the crops of in- 
sects. 

“The thrush gets up at half-past two 
every summer morning. He rolls up his 
sleeves and falls to work at once, and he 
never stops until half-past nine at night, 
a clean nineteen hours. During that time 
he feeds his voracious young 206 times. 


“The blackbird starts work at the same 
time as the thrush, but he lays off earlier. 
His whistle blows at half-past seven, and 
during his seventeen-hour days he sets 
about one hundred meals before his kiddies. 


“The titmouse is up and about at three in 
the morning, and his stopping time is nine 
at night. A fast worker, the titmouse is 
said to feed his young 417 meals—meals of 
caterpillar mainly—in the long, hard, hot 
day.”—Selected. 


The Hunter’s Stew 

HE other day some of us Boy Scouts 

went on a dinner hike, and one of the 
principal articles of our dinner was what 
we call Hunters’ Stew. It is made of pieces 
of meat and vegetables with a little flour 
and seasoning rubbed into the meat. We 
cooked it over the fires we built on the hill- 
side and it was fine! Each boy made his 
own in a little pail, with water from a near- 
by spring, and each boy had the same di- 
rections for making it. But each separate 
stew had a different taste. I know because 
I had to taste each one! What do you sup- 
pose made the difference? It was the sea- 
soning, the amount of salt. Some had too 
much and some didn’t have enough, but 
some had just exactly the right amount. 
And do you know, I was thinking that 
sometimes people are about the same age, 
and speak the same language, and wear 
pretty much the same clothes, yet are even 
more different than those hunters’ stews. 
Sometimes they do or even say just the 
same things. I have known two boys to say 
the same thing to the teacher in the morn- 
ing. One said, “Good morning,” with a 
smile. The other said, “Good morning,” 
with a regular grunt. The difference 
is in the seasoning. I would rather eat the 
stew that has just the right amount of salt 
in it. And I would rather meet people who 
have the right amount of courtesy and 
thoughtfulness and kindness, the ones who 
have the spirit of Jesus in their hearts.— 
Robbins Wolcott Barstow, in The Congre- 
gationalist. 
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Like Mark 


As a former pastor and personal friend, 
may I say a word about Mr. Fenner 
Brownell. He reminded me of Mark, faith- 
ful, honest as the day is long, and retiring. 
Without such men the Church could not 
last. He had his faults, and they were 
very little ones; he had his virtues, and 
they were very big ones. We praise famous 
leaders too much, and do not know the 
solid everyday qualities of business men 
who are the backbone of our beloved com- 
munity—the Church. 

May the world be filled with men of such 
sterling qualities as his. 

(CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

Boston, Mass. 


Pleased With Editorial Comment 


Enclosed is our renewal. We especially 
enjoy the editorials and also the Prayer 
Page by Rev. Ernest D. Gilbert and the 
writings of Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, as both 
of these endeared themselves to us while 
they labored in the church. In the issue of 
March 8 the editor’s kindly remarks con- 
cerning the Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists, I appreciate these words as a 
descendent of a pioneer Universalist, David 
Shipman, who walked from Connecticut in 
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Communications 


1812 through Buffalo as it was burning. 
Settled in Gustavus, Trumbull County, 
Ohio, having only an ax and nine dollars 
in money. His elder son was Rev. Charles 
L. Shipman, a well known Universalist 
minister of fifty years ago, who left a son 
and daughter both ordained in the same 
faith. They were graduates of Buchtell 
College, Akron, Ohio. 

It is a pleasure to worship in the Chris- 
tian Church as well as in the Congregation- 
al or Universalist. If one is looking for 
good, they will find it; and if they seek 
something for criticism, they may find it. 

(MRrs.) MELLICENT SHIPMAN WRIGHT. 

Conneaut, Ohio. 


Postscript 


The Principles of the Christian Church 
would take the world if rightly understood 
by all. They would not do so simply be- 
cause they are of our church body, but be- 
cause they are Bible principles which were 
in evidence long before our movement was 
launched. Brethren, let us quit this silly 
talk of courting other denominations for a 
merger, and plunge into making known to 
the world a platform upon which the Chris- 
tian world can unite: 

ALVIN O. JACOBS. 

Olney, Illinois. 


From the Field 


ILLINOIS 

Ashton, May 23—Washington Grove Church 
enjoyed the Mothers’ Day program. The 
music was mostly given by the young folks. 
A few numbers were given by some of the 
children. Several readings were given by 
children. Brother Patten gave a short talk 
— The Ladies’ Aid society gave twenty-five 
dollars to the flood sufferers. The ladies 
plan to clean the church tomorrow. — We 
are preparing for Decoration Day services 
to be held in the church. The beautiful 
cemetery is just across the road from our 
church. It is in a good location and well 
eared for, having an endowment fund for 
that purpose. The address will be given by 
Rev. Mr. Thomas of the Presbyterian Church 
of Ashton. A mixed quartet from the Ash- 
ton High School will give the music. — Rev. 
R. W. Pittman, of Leaf River, is in the Rock- 
ford Hospital for an operation. His wife 
has had poor health all winter. They are 
well thought of by the church and com- 
munity here and we all hope they will soon 
have better health. No preaching here yes- 
terday, Brother Patten being in Chicago. He 
is graduating from the Baptist Seminary 
there.—Ida M. Tilton. 


Olney, May 20—Rev. Chas. Mahan, pastor 
at Olney, has resigned his work here and 
will be ready for a new field the first of 
September. — Elder Mahan has taken some 
seventy new members into the church here 
since October 1. Sunday-school has made a 
fine increase in attendance, also morning 
services are doubled in attendance. He may 
be addressed here at Olney. The church is 
also looking for a minister for the coming 
year. Rev. S. Price enjoyed a great crowd at 
his Mt. Gilead appointment recently. The 
Elder is doing a fine work there. — The 
services at Pleasant View were largely at- 
tended last Sunday. A fine dinner in base- 
ment at noon. Folks from Trimble, Porter- 
ville, Oak Grove, and other churches were in 
attendance. Deacon W. A. Buntin was mas- 


ter of ceremonies, and in his usual fine way 
called the program. Pastor Baughman is 
doing a fine work there. We are receiving 
some encouragement from prospectives for 
the School for Christian Workers to be held 
at Merom, June 11-18. We are hoping for a 
great attendance and program. — We met 
some of Pastor Rainey’s parishioners from 
Atwood this week and find that an extraor- 
dinary interest is being manifest in the 
Atwood Church. Atwood is a hustling small 
city and more or less overchurched, so much 
so that a crying need is voiced by many for 
a Federated Church. The different churches 
got together recently and discussed plans for 
such. Brother Rainey in a fine way was on 
the job and laid down the plan of the Chris- 
tian Church. The folks took right hold of 
that kind of principles. Though one or two 
churches became scared and withdrew, yet 
the main body took right in with the plan 
and now Brother Rainey has his house filled 
with folks regularly. A fine program, di- 
rected by a great general and his wife, is 
being regularly put on. — Rev. R. J. Ellis is 
doing a fine work with the people of Sumner. 
He delivered a fine sermon for the graduat- 
ing clas of Sumner High School last Sunday 
night to a packed house in the M. E. Church 
union service. Next Sunday he is to give the 
memorial address for the soldiers. Brother 
Baughman reports great Sunday-school with 
his Bethlehem charge.—Alvin O. Jacobs. 


INDIANA 

Lebanon, May 19—On Sunday, May 15, the 
church met in an all-day service that was 
much enjoyed by all present. Rev. F. M. 
Click, of Indianapolis, delivered the morning 
sermon, which was well received by all. 
Brother Click is one of our older pioneer 
ministers and is known by all to be a real 
man of God. At the noon hour, a basket 
dinner was served in the basement of the 
church, and without doubt, all ate until satis- 
fied. It was a dinner never to be forgotten. 
At one-thirty, the song service led by the 
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pastor was entered into very liberally by 
every one. The Kiser sisters sang for us, 
after which Rev. J. D. Hampton, of the Ad- 
vance Church, brought to us a very forceful 
message. At two-thirty, Mrs. Carrol and 
daughter brought to us a very soul-stirring 
message in song, followed by a very inter- 
esting address by Rev. J. C. Orebaugh, of the 
Antioch Church. The fine spirit was carried 
into the evening service and many were 
blessed and filled during the song and prayer 
service. Rev. Raymond L. Wiggins, our pas- 
tor, brought to us another one of his heart- 
searching messages. — We are very much 
pleased at the progress of the work here, 
and we are trying very much to retain our 
pastor, who is doing some very fine work in 
the church and community. Brother Wig- 
gins is giving his all to the work, and God is 
blessing us. One of the many fine things, 
and I think something that every church 
needs, is the mid-week service. We are so 
glad to speak of the progress of this service 
in our church. Brother Wiggins is bringing 
to us each Thursday evening a Bible study 
on the Actings of the Apostles, for which 
the membership is very grateful. — During 
the year we have installed a new heating 
plant, and with two coats of paint have im- 
proved the outward appearance of the build- 
ing. We are now busy with the next year's 
budget, which we hope will be much larger 
than last year. — We are proud to know 
that we have been keeping pace with the 
expenses of our work, and each Sunday- 
school class is doing a wonderful work in 
the direction of giving funds to the church 
proper. When in town, don‘t forget to visit 
us.—Church Correspondent. 

New Carlisle, May 24—Here is a review of 
what Olive Chapel, Eel River Conference, 
has been doing recently. On April 10 two 
young ladies united with the church. The 
17th, in keeping with the largest attendance 
for some years and appropriate Easter serv- 
ices, four others were added to the church 
roll, making ten additions since conference. 
Commencement week, April 24 to 29, was a 
busy week. Pastor and people took part in 
the baccalaureate services April 24. The 
Olive Chapel Ladies’ Aid society served the 
Junior banquet on Tuesday night and the 
alumni banquet on Friday night. — On 
April 30, Brother Jerry Runnells, our faith- 
ful superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
with the pastor and wife and three other 
delegates attended the county Sunday-school 
Convention at South Bend. Rev. H. G. Halse 
of Wakarusa gave a very splendid address 
to the Young People’s Division. — May 8 was 
observed as Mothers’ and Daughters’ Day 
with appropriate exercises. Two of our 
girls, Mrs. Elizabeth Price and Mrs. Annie 
Hooton, both near their eighties, sang a duet. 
— May 13 was a red-letter day for Olive 
Chapel. The fathers and sons of the church 
undertook to give a banquet for the mothers 
and daughters. Since these are the finest 
mothers and daughters in the land, this ban- 
quet had to be the best ever. The ladies ar- 
ranged a fine program with which to en- 
tertain one another in the auditorium while 
the men prepared the bounteous feast below. 
When all things were ready, the mothers, 
accompanied by their own or _ borrowed 
daughters, marched to the basement where 
places were laid for eighty guests. The 
waiters were young men, the older men as- 
sisting in the kitchen. The speaker for the 
occasion was Mrs. O. E. Julian of South Bend, 
Indiana, who delivered one of the best ad- 
dresses it has been the privilege of tne 
writer to hear. The whole thing was so well 
done that Mrs. Julian in an address before 4 
large gathering of mission workers of the 
M. E. Church at South Bend last week al- 
most provoked her audience to jealousy by 
taking so much of her time telling them how 
well Olive Chapel had put over their mother 
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and daughter banquet. Our young men cer- 
tainly made a hit with Mrs. Julian. To see 
our group of twenty to twenty-five young 
men and young women active in the work of 
the church is enough to please the eye and 
gladden the heart of anyone in these days 
when in so many churches the young people 
are so conspicuous by their absence. — Sev- 
eral of our young folks are planning to go 
to Lake Wabee, July 10 to 12, to the camp 
of the Young People’s Congress of the Eel 
River Conference. — We are in the midst of 
some repairing by building a chimney and 
installing a furnace for the chapel. The ma- 
terial is on the ground for the chimney. 
— Olive Chapel is active and alert for the 
Master. Many of the members are anxious 
for the annual session of conference where 
they may meet and come to know their new 
relations. — Plans are being made for the 
best Children’s Day it is possible for us to 
have. Come and see.—L. D. Holaday. 


MICHIGAN 


Maple Rapids, May 19—The evening of 
May 13 the Christian Church of Maple Rapids 
entertained the women and girls of the 
community to a banquet served by the 
young men of the Sunday-school. There 
were two hundred and thirty-six who en- 
joyed the dinner and very fine program. — 
On the Sunday preceding the service was tn 
honor of motherhood. The young men’s class 
sang two. selections—“O That Wonderful 
Mother of Mine” and “Mother Machree.” <A 
spray of sweet peas was given to each 
woman and girl present. A Mothers’ Day 
message was given by the pastor to a large 
audience of mothers and friends. — The 
work in general is going along very nicely.— 
Mrs. L. E. Dull. 


NEW YORK 


Lakemont, May 23—Rev. G. A. Conibear, D. 
D., who has been the faithful pastor of the 
Christian Temple Church since the decease 
of Dr. MacCalman, has presented his resigna- 
tion, which, Sunday morning, May 22, the 
church accepted with reluctance and voted 
resolutions of confidence and regret. Brother 
Conibear has felt the loss of his wife very 
keenly, and misses her aid in his contact 
with the people. He will remain in service 
to the end of July. The church has ap- 
pointed a committee to secure a capable suc- 
cessor.—M. S. 


Syracuse, May 238—The Young People's 
Congress of the New York Central Christian 
Conference of which Rev. J. A. Foss, pastor 
of North Rush Christian Church, is Coun- 
selor, meets in the Community Christian 
Church on May 28. — The day following the 
writer will preach at East Hounsfield and 
Calcium, N. Y., and Rev. R. G. English will 
be the speaker at Syracuse. — The ladies of 
this church will also hold a food sale in the 
city the same day as the Congress. Ade- 
quate preparations are made for both events. 
They have undertaken to raise $300 for the 
hew building before the end of the year. — 
At a church meeting held Friday evening, 
May 20, five trustees were elected as a build- 
ing committee. — Our young C. E. society 
held a very successful ice-cream sociable on 
Wednesday, May 18. — The women of the 
community are giving generous help to our 
aid society.—J. N. Dales. 


OHIO 

Columbus, May 20—The First Christian 
Church of Columbus gave a reception as a 
token of love and appreciation for the 
eighty-three new members received into the 
church since August 1, A fine attendance at 
this reception together with a splendid pro- 
Sram and refreshments were inspiring and 
helpful to all those interested in the growth 
of the Kingdom. During the four and one- 
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Christian Endeavor Topics 


Great HERALD Campaign. 


me!’’ 


PASTORS, ‘“‘Look and Listen!’’ 


The High Standard of THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY is 
recognized. It is one of the very best religious papers published. 
This recognition is by many of the greatest Church men of the 
country. The leaders of our own Church recognize its outstand- 
ing qualities in its editorial columns, in its current events col- 
umns, and in its prayer page. They also realize that the Church 
must have the official notices and information from the various 
Departments of the General Convention. 
very great value of the news from the field and the ‘‘Communi- 
cations’’—the comments on the Sunday-school Lessons and 
the children’s page, and other im- 
portant features that appear from time to time. 


THE HERALD is indispensable. 
key men of our Churches, have not taken any interest in our 
Some of them have, but ‘‘my oh 
so few, compared with the whole number. 


What is the matter with the HERALD? We want to know. 
Write at once and tell us why you did not take part in this great 
campaign. Or better still, write and tell us you are sorry you did 
not get started early but you will make amends now and make 
a whirlwind campaign during the month of June. 


Come on, Brother, key man, and make all our hearts glad and 
especially the big heart of Dr. Alva Martin Kerr, the Editor. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 


They also know the 


But many of our Pastors, the 
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half years that Rev. J. S. Kegg has been our 
pastor, 441 persons have united with this 
church. We are rejoicing in the splendid 
help Rev. McD. Howsare has been to our 
work through the Kingdom Enlistment 
Week. — At this memorial season our church 
is rendering its thanks to God because there 
has not been a death in the church member- 
ship during the past twelve months. — Our 
Sunday-school continues to grow in num- 
bers and interest, and we are looking for- 
ward to greater things in the near future. 
—C. H. Swain. 


Institutes of Miami Ohio Conference 


IGHT institutes were held on Sunday 

afternoon, May 22, and the total attend- 
ance was far beyond any previous sessions. 
All churches were requested to unite, and 
practically all did so. 

At the Woodington Church Dr. A. E. Kemp 
was in charge, assisted by Rev. A. B. Thorn- 
burg. There were four churches repre- 
sented with 150 present. 

At Ludlow Falls, Rev. Lester Proctor was 
in charge, assisted by Rev. Raymond Clark. 
Seven churches were represented with eighty 
present. Rev. O. P. Furnas, pastor. 

At Houston, Rev. Clark Denison was as- 
sisted by Rev. H. A. Smith. Three churches 
sent delegates with sixty-two present. No 
pastor. 

At Enon, Rev. D. G. Pleasant was in 
charge, assisted by Mr. O. S. Walker. Just 


inte 


two churches were represented with fifty 
present. Rev. W. Rollo Boehringer, pastor. 

At Fidelity, Rev. Omer S. Thomas assisted 
Rev. A. W. Hirby, the group leader, with 
three churches represented and eighty pres- 
ent. Rev. S. M. Woods, pastor. 

At Sugar Creek, the leader, Rev. Ross Mc- 
Neal, was assisted by Dr. J. F. Burnett, with 
four churches represented and sixty people 
present. Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, pastor. 

At Concord, the leader, Rev. Edwin B. 
Flory, was assisted by Rev. E. T. Cotten. 
Four churches sent delegates with seventy- 
five present. Dr. Clarence Defur, pastor. 

Polk Grove, the meeting place of the Day- 
ton District, had nine churches represented 
with 225 present. Rev. J. E. Etter was as- 
sisted by Rev. Ernest Treber. Rev. Carey 
Christy, pastor. 

In all eight fine spirited and helpful meet- 
ings were held with 36 churches represented 
and 782 folks present. The largest churches 
had the smallest delegations. The five 
largest churches had a total delegation of 
only twenty-eight people. The other thirty- 
one had 754 present. Nineteen churches had 
no delegates. Twenty-five ministers were in 
attendance and eight of the pastors were not 
present. 

The fellowship was delightful. The in- 
formation received from the discussion gave 
desirable and helpful knowledge about the 
conference work. The speakers gave the in- 
spiration necessary to help our conference do 
its work. Each entertaining church served 
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lunch without charge to those in attendance. 
The round-table discussions revealed some 
fine reports of progress within the last five 
years. 

The conference has added nearly 2,500 
members and also three new congregations. 
Three new buildings have been erected at 
a total cost of $165,000. Additions have been 
made to five churches, and one parsonage 
constructed. At present Polk Grove is build- 
a parsonage and is locating a pastor for full 
time. Murlin Heights and Phillipsburg are 
building practically new plants just now, 
and the dedication services are soon to be 
announced. Moreover great interest and 
zeal were shown in the new church in Day- 
ton View. The lots have been contracted for 
and part payment made. Services have been 
held there since November. The conference 
churches are expecting to pay their confer- 
ence budget of one dollar per member that 
all of the conference work may proceed un- 
hindered. 

A great spirit of enthusiasm and co- 
operaiton pervades the churches and a new 
zest has come to the leaders. The conference 
year closes June 30, and the churches must 
plan now for the budget, that the depart- 
ments may be unhampered. The conference 
is indebted deeply to the eight entertaining 
churches and their pastors for their gracious 
spirit of hospitality in providing for these 
institutions. Much of the fineness of the 
meetings came from this generous entertain- 
ment. Edwin B. Flory. 


Resolutions 


HE following resolution was adopted at 

a meeting of the Piedmont Christian 
Ministers’ Association at its meeting at 
Burlington, N. C., on May 9, 1927: 


Resolved, That the Piedmont Christian 
Ministers’ Association in session assembled 
go on record as favoring the union of the 
Christian and Congregational churches 
upon such a basis and plan as may be mu- 
tually worked out by the general bodies of 
these two churches. 


(Signed) P. H. FLEMING, President, 
G. O. LANKFORD, Secretary. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Joint Council Resolutions 


At the meeting of the Joint Ecclesiastical 
Advisory Council of Christian and Congre- 
gational Churches which met pursuant the 
invitation of the United Church of Raleigh 
(Christian-Congregational), on May 5, the 
following resolutions touching the action of 
the Raleigh Church and the question of the 
closer relation of the Christian and Congre- 
gational bodies were passed [See editorial 
in this issue]: 


This Council places on record its hearty 
approbation of the spirit which has charac- 
terized this movement and of the action of 
this church. We profoundly believe that the 
spirit of God is moving in the church at 
large for the healing of divisions and the 
establishment of a true type of Christian 
unity and a united impact upon the organ- 
ized forces of evil. Many and difficult as 
are the practical problems attending the 
merging of corporate bodies, we believe that 
the concrete example here presented is one 
which illustrates the feasibility of the unit- 
ing of kindred Christian bodies and we hail 
it as a prophecy of a movement which we 
believe is destined to go far beyond the 
bounds of the organization now immediately 
concerned. 


This Council heartily registers its ardent 
desire that the union of our two denomina- 
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tions may be found feasible by our respect- 
ive Commissions and may be fully accom- 
plished without unnecessary delay. 


Rev Belle Hine Hook 


THE subject of this sketch was born at 

Youngstown, Ohio, December 5, 1860, 
where she grew to womanhood. Being of a 
studious nature, she early acquired an edu- 
cation and entered the teaching profession. 
After a few years in the public schools of 
Elyria, Ohio, she accepted a position with 
a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, publishing 
company, as general agent. This gave her 
opportunity for extensive travel, and while 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, she met my 
brother, Chas. F. Hook. A few months 
later they were married (March 30, 1891) 
and located in Chattanooga. The next year 
they returned to Xenia, Ohio, while the 
writer was pastor of the Christian Church 
at Jamestown, and it was my privilege to 
receive them as members of my church and 
to bury her with Christ in baptism. 

Soon after, my brother entered the min- 
istry of the Christian Church, and went 
east where he and his good wife labored 
for many years in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 


She became greatly interested in our mis- 
sionary enterprises, and served for several 
years as president of the conference wom- 
an’s missionary board. Her ability was rec- 
ognized by the New York Eastern Confer- 
ence and she was elevated to the ministry 
and duly ordained thereto. She held sev- 
eral pastorates, the last being at Medusa, 
New York, where her husband passed away 
in January, 1918. 

After his death, she again took up teach- 
ing, and for three years served as matron 
of the Girl’s Training*School, Hudson, New 
York. From there she went to be matron 
at Spellman Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia, 
for four years. Receiving a call to become 
matron of the Carversville Christian Or- 
phanage, she came back north. But the 
responsibilities at the orphanage proved to 
be most too strenuous for one of her age, 
and her health broke under the severe 
strain and she was forced to relinquish her 
work and seek a more retired life. So in 
the past two or three years she has made 
her home with her sons. She had entirely 
recovered from her breakdown, and was 
planning to enter upon life’s active duties 
again, when she was called from labor to 
reward. She passed suddenly from the 
home of her son, Rev. H. Hook, at 
Brookfield Center, Connecticut, May 16, 
1927, at the age of sixty-six years. Leav- 
ing to mourn her departure are four sons, 
two sisters, besides a host of relatives and 
admiring friends. 

Funeral services were held in the Con- 
gregational Church, Brookfield Center, 
Wednesday at ten a. m., conducted by Rev. 
Mr. Martin, a former pastor of the church, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Carpenter of the 
Episcopal Church, after which the remains 
were taken to Medusa, New York, and laid 
beside her husband. Rev. E. F. Mellott, 
Pastor of the Freehold, N. Y., Christian 
Church, conducted brief services at the 
grave. 

She was a good woman, and we believe 
she has entered upon a well earned reward. 
Farewell, Sister, till we meet again! 

A. W. Hook. 

Phoneton, Ohio. 


oO 
“The man who keeps his eyes open for 


opportunities will not have to wail that he 
can find nothing to do for his Lord.” 
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Writing for newspapers, magazines. Ex. 
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The Sin That Embitters 


GOOD deacon said in our hearing re- 

cently that he had come to the conclu- 
sicn that jealousy is the source of more 
trouble in church circles and in church so- 
cieties than any other vice. Perhaps he was 
right. His remark gives us something to 
think about. 


Envy and jealousy are twin sisters in a 
bad family. They are alike in spirit 
though they function differently. We are 
envious of the man higher up than our- 
selves; we are jealous of our friends who 
worked by our side but have been promoted 
while we remain where we were. So, in a 
petty way, with offices and honors in church 
organizations! 


The bad self and the best self are con- 
stantly at war in the soul of man. The 
bad self belongs to the pit and the cave; 
the best self belongs to the temple and the 
breezy hill-tops. The bad self schemes and 
plots; the best self sympathizes and for- 
gives. The bad self fattens on suspicions 
and harsh judgments of others; the best 
self walks and talks with Jesus Christ. 


Is jealousy a fleeting and inccnsequent 
malady? By no means. It is a deep-lying 
and corroding cancer. It grows. It lays 
hold of new spiritual tissues. It poisons the 
whole inner nature. Rivalries, even in 
church life, are healthful under normal con- 
ditions, but unless the consecrating nobility 
of Christian character dwell within men, 
these good-natured rivalries may quickly de- 
velop into misunderstandings and hatreds. 


Is jealcusy chiefly a matter of the emo- 
tions? By no means. It originates in the 
emotional life, but this is only its temporary 
station, a strategic point of departure. It 
overturns sound judgment. It paralyzes 
love impulses. It prevents the exercise of 
common sense. It encourages self-absorp- 
tion. It even neutralizes the exercise of self- 
control. It plays back constantly into the 
sphere of the emotions, making its subject 
bitter and unhappy. Jealousy and joyous- 
ness live in different homes. 

Is jealousy limited to any particular 
period of life? It is not. You may detect 
its beginnings in the group fellowships of 
children. You may find its presence among 
the aged who through enfeeblement cf the 
will energies have become its prey. Young 
men and maidens are not exempt. People 
of middle age, in the strain of their strong 
efforts towards personal achievement may 
yield to its subtle promptings, unless their 
souls be enriched by the faith of the mighty 
Christ. 

Jealousy is always abnormal. It mini- 
mizes the good and magnifies the defects cf 
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the other man. The “magical mirrors” at 
amusement resorts, by convex or concave 
effects, distort the form and caricature the 
features of the person who stands before 
them. So the jealous man—or woman—ex- 
aggerates or foreshortens the characteris- 
tics of the one who is the object of the un- 
holy emotion. 

Cervantes says that “jealousy sees things 
always with magnifying glasses, which 
make little things larger; of dwarfs, giants; 
of suspicions, truths.” These morbid judg- 
ments imply a degenerate judge. 

Are Christians ever victims of this vice? 
Read Paul’s letters. Read the history of 
the Church. Perhaps the men’s league or 
the woman’s missicnary society in your own 
parish is not entirely immaculate in this 
matter. 

Jealousy is anti-Christ. Its leering face 
looks out at us from many a page of the 
Church’s history. It plays havoc in many 
a sweet Christian fellowship, transforming 
gardens into deserts. It has sundered the 
ties which bound together blood brethren of 
the cross. 

Hecw can this noxious vice be remedied? 
Only by letting the Holy Spirit have his way 
in our hearts.—The Watchman-Examiner. 


Keeping the Faith 

OU may remember a thrilling story that 

came to us through the papers not long 
ago. It concerned a brave woman in the 
Rock Bird Lighthouse on a storm-swept 
point off the coast of Nova Scotia. In the 
midst of a hurricane, her husband, who was 
the keeper of the signal light, had been 
washed into the sea and drowned, and the 
woman was left, with a young babe in her 
arms, to keep the beacon burning. Day 
after day the storm continued, and it 
seemed as if the lighthouse itself would be 
swept into the raging sea. There was food, 
but the woman could not take time, no~ 
had she the spirit, to prepare it properly. 
The cold was intense, and the child almost 
died from exyosure. But the mother did 
not forget her outy. Regularly she climbed 
into the high light-chamber, clasping her 
babe in her arms, and fijied and trimmed 
the lamps. Many times she heard the 
whistles of steamers in the storm; but when 
they saw the warning lights, they veered 
away. It was ten terrible days before help 
came, and the rescuers found the woman 
and child so weak that both had to be 
carried on board the government vessel. 

That brave woman might have argued, 
and with excuse, that the tragic death of 
her husband had absolved her from all re- 
sponsibility. It was his task, not hers, to 
keep the lights burning. And she might 
have thought it due to his memory to give 
herself over to grief and lamentation. But 


she was made of more heroic stuff. She 
had a nobler conception of duty. She knew 
that she could be true to her husband’s 
memory and worthy of his example only by 
springing into his place and doing the duty 
of the hour, by keeping alive the warning 
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light and guiding the living off the rocks 
of danger. She was true to his spirit. She 
kept the faith. 

So, like this heroic woman, like the heroic 
Paul, like all the real heroes of the faith, 
we must face forward and move. In the 
spirit of the eternal ages, let us trust the 
revelation of today and do the duty that 
lies right at hand—Frank Durward 
Adams, in The Christian Leader. 


Common Days 


QNE of the chief dangers of life is trust- 

ing occasions. We think that conspicuous 
events, striking experiences, exalted mo- 
ments have most to do with our character 
and capacity. 

We are wrong. Common days, monoto- 
nous hours, wearisome paths, plain old tools, 
and everyday clothes tell the real story. 
Good habits are not made on birthdays nor 
Christian character at the new year. 

The vision may dawn, the dream may 
waken, the heart may leap with a new in- 
spiration cn some mountain-top, but the test, 
(- >) 


LIVE WIRE MESSAGE 


One of our HERALD subscribers 
says: ‘‘Sincerely wish I were able 
to help our Church more, for I 
never received a better paper for 
live wire messages and inspira- 
tion.’’ 








We believe many others are so 
inspired by reading THE HER- 
ALD but do not take time to tell 
us about it. 

We appreciate a word of good 
cheer. 
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the triumph, is at the foot of the mountain, 
on the level plain. 

The workshop of character is everyday 
life. The uneventful and commonplace hour 
is where the battle is won or lost. 

Thank God for a new truth, a beautiful 
idea, a glowing experience; but remember 
that unless we bring it down tc the ground 
and teach it to walk with feet, work with 
hands, and stand the strain of daily life, we 
have worse than lost it; we have been hurt 
by it. 

A new light in our hearts makes an occa- 
sion; but an occasion is an opportunity, not 
for building a tabernacle and feeling 
thankful and looking back to a blessed mem- 
ory, but for shedding the new light on the 
old path, and doing odd duties with new 
inspiration. 

The uncommon life is the child of the 
common day, lived in an uncommon way.— 
Dr. Maltbie, D. Babcock. 


oO 

Forgiveness is a grace without which the 
Christian life is impossible. Indeed God 
cannot forgive us until we are willing to 
forgive others. It is possible for every man 
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to forgive his enemies. God has made it 
sc. The spirit of revenge is fatal to the 
growth and peace of the soul.—The. Meth- 
odist Protestant. 


What Is a Girl Anyhow ? 


GHE is a person who must carry on the 
work that her mother began. 

She is a person who will be the president 
of the Welfare Club or the Mothers’ Club 
and try to take her mother’s place in com- 
munity affairs. 

She is a developing personality who may 
wield a strong hand in carrying on her 
father’s business in the world when he is 
gone. The door of the business world has 
opened wide to her, and she has not refused 
to go in. 

She is a person who is going to have her 
say about the laws and the national policies 
of tomorrow. No matter what we plan to- 
day, it will fail to “carry on” tomorrow un- 
less she approves of it and gives it her in- 
fluence. 

She is the person who must be the mis- 
tress of the American home tomorrow, and 
the fate of that institution will be in her 
hands. 

She is a person who must mother the 
world and guide the feet of the little chil- 
dren who are yet to be. 

She is a person who is thinking and 
growing today, and as she thinks and 
grows today so will be the fate of the world 
of tomorrow. 

She is a person to be trusted, to be loved, 
and to be given the best that the world has 
of knowledge, of thought, and of endeavor. 

She is only a girl, but only God knows 
how very precious and important she is to 
the world in which she lives—Frances 
M’Kinnon Morten, in Christian Advocate. 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


dian School at Fort Apache where his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth, is rendering such 
fine service as a missionary teacher, and 
upon whom rests, as he says, the responsi- 
bility for the religious training of this 
school so far as Protestant forces are con- 
cerned. During his absence, the work at 
his office is being looked after by Mrs. 
Howsare, together with the assistance of 
Miss Florence Powers, who gives occasional 
days to the service. 

Rev. G. A. Conibear has resigned as pas- 
tor at Lakemont, New York, his resignation 
to take effect at the end of July. The 
church and Seminary deeply regret to have 
him leave their work, but because of per- 
sonal reasons he feels that he must do so. 
As the pastor at Lakemont is also the pas- 
tor of Starkey Seminary, it is an exceed- 
ingly important field and he has fitted pe- 
culiarly well into the work there and we 
hope that some other point equally agree- 
able will open to him. In a letter, Dr. 
Martyn Summerbell speaks of him and his 
work in the highest terms, declaring that 
the school will sorely miss him and his fine 
influence. 

We are giving in this issue a full account 
of the institutes held in the Miami Ohio 
Conference on Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, May 22, in the hope that it will not 
only be of interest to people of this con- 
ference but also that it may be an incentive 
to other conferences to try this same plan 
of work. It is the first time the Miami Ohio 
Conference has ever used these simultan- 
eous group institutes, and the results have 
been most gratifying indeed. The united 
attendance was far larger than had ever 
been secured under the old plan and a much 
deeper interest was stirred in the work of 
the conference. The plan ought to become 
permanent; and if the churches, especially 
the larger churches, will give their co- 
operation it may be made a most helpful 
feature indeed. 

Rev. John M. Plunkett of Palestine, IIli- 
nois, has been so well known as a minister 
of influence in Illinois and Indiana, that 
many will be touched to know of his death at 
his home at Palestine, May 21. The funeral 
sermon was preached by Dr. J. J. Douglass, 
and a number of other ministers attended 
and participated in the service. Brother 
Plunkett had been a minister for fifty years 
and had given great service, having been 
the pastor of many churches and accom- 
plishing much for their upbuilding. Some 
of his pastorates were of quite long dura- 
tion. He was a man of outstanding ability 
and influence and always deeply interested 
in Union Christian College, his alma mater. 
For years he was secretary and treasurer 
of the Southern Wabash Illinois Confer- 
ence and always was a leader in all of its 
activities. 

The fellowship meeting which was held 
between the Congregational and Christian 
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churches at Raleigh, North Carolina, and 
the experiment in union which is being 
made by the church there, are of such sig- 
nificance that we give it editorial attention 
in this issue. We regret that space will 


not permit the publication of the lengthy ' 


report of that meeting which we have re- 
ceived, or of the Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion and the agreement upon which the ar- 
rangement was effected by which our 
church at Raleigh becomes a member of 
both denominations, both denominations 
participating in its financial support and 
both sharing in its gifts for benevolences. 
Many of our leaders in the South attended 
this meeting which was full of enthusiasm 
and great hope for a closer fellowship be- 
tween the two denominations. 


Commencement services at Elon College 
reached a high-water mark this year in 
many ways. There were fifty-three gradu- 
ates, the largest graduating class in the his- 
tory of Elon College. Sixteen other students 
received diplomas and certificates in special 
departments of the school. The commence- 
ment address was delivered by Dr. James 
H. Dillard, of Charlottesville, Virginia. The 
baccalaureate sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Robert M. Hopkins, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
the chairman of the executive committee of 
the International Sunday School Council 
and president of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society of the Disciples Church. 
President W. A. Harper delivered his usual 
baccalaureate address on Sunday night, 
which will appear in arf early issue of The 
Herald. The entire commencement pro- 
gram was exceptionally pleasing. 


A very fine time is anticipated at the De- 
fiance commencement this year. The usual 
pre-commencement recitals and special pro- 
grams are being given at Defiance College. 
Regular commencement activities start 
June 10 and terminate June 15. Among 
the scheduled events are: Recital by the 
Department of Expression—June 11, 8:15 
p. m.; Baccalaureate Sermon by Martyn 
Summerbell, Ph. D.—June 12, 2:30 p. m.; 
Address before the Christian Associations by 
Grove Patterson, editor of The Toledo Blade 
—June 12, 7:30 p. m.; Commencement Con- 
cert by the College Choral Society—June 
13, 8:15 p. m.; Senior Class Play and 
Lantern Walk—June 14, 8:15 p. m.; and 
the Commencement Address by McLlyar 
Hamilton Lichliter, D. D., pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio—June 15, 10:00 a.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time is being used. 


Dr. Denison has just returned from a 
tour in the field among the churches and 
conferences. He attended a meeting in New 
York of a Committee on Annuities, as called 
by the Financial and Fiduciary Committee 
of the Federal Council and then at the re- 
quest of the Maine Conference conducted a 
series of stewardship and church finance in- 
stitutes covering almost the entire confer- 
ence at such centers as Bangor, Lubec, East- 
port, Newport, and Albion, and conferring 
with other members at Corinna and Port- 
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land. On this trip he met our own group 
of men and women at Yale Divinity School 
and our group of students in Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious Education. He 
preached for Rev. C. O. Brown at the East 
Cobleskill and Huntersland churches in the 
New York Eastern Conference, conducted 
church finance institutes at Hilton and the 
Second Church, Irvington, New Jersey, and 
attended the New Jersey Conference at Con- 
shohocken at the Gulph Church, speaking 
there twice daily on stewardship and church 
administration. 

Elsewhere in this issue we print resolu- 
tions touching the matter of Christian 
union which were adopted at the Joint 
Ecclesiastical Advisory Council of Chris- 
tian and Congregational Churches in their 
meeting at Raleigh, of which meeting we 
speak editorially, and also resolutions on 
this same subject adopted by the Piedmont 
Christian Ministers’ Association. This 
Association is composed of the Christian 
ministers of the section of North Carolina 
which includes Burlington, Elon College, 
Greensboro, and other points, and numbers 
in its fellowship Doctors J. U. Newman, J. 
O. Atkinson, P. H. Fleming, and W. C. 
Wicker, and many others of like standing 
in our church. Over against these resolu- 
tions it will be interesting to read the senti- 
ment on this same subject of one of our 
leading men in Illinois, found among our 
Communications this week. It is evident 
that there is a great difference of opinion 
in our brotherhood upon this subject, and 
this situation calls for patience and toler- 
ance, and a careful thinking through of 
this exceedingly important question on both 
sides. Nothing would be more unfortunate 
than for any group or section in the church 
to try to move too rapidly in this matter 
and disrupt our solidarity; but, on the 
other hand, our church must co-operate in 
some sort of actual and specific manner 
with other churches in helping to solve this 
grievous problem of division in the Church 
of Jesus Christ. 








Deaths 


The hearts of their friends go out in sympathy 


for Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Patton in the death of 
their only son, Kent W. Patton. who peacefully fell 
asleep on April 18, 1927, after some weeks of in- 
tense suffering. Kent was a student at Elon College, 
and being of a genial and congenial nature, he was a 
popular fellow there and readily made friends wher- 
ever he went. Last winter was spent in Florida, 
where he underwent an operation. He failed to im- 
prove and returned home. The funeral services were 
conducted from the Elon College Auditorium by the 
writer, asisted by Drs. P. H. Fleming and W. S. 
Alexander, and interment was in the Elon College 
cemetery. Besides father and mother, he leaves two 
sisters, Mrs. A. L. Rich and Miss Gwendolyn Patton, 
of his immediate family. May the God of consola- 
tion speak peace to the hearts of all his loved ones. 
—C. H. Rowland. 


Elmer Burr, Trumansburg, New York, was born 
November 9, 1847, and lived always on the farm 
where, after a protracted illness, he passed on to 
his Kingdom home, his funeral being held April 18, 
1927. The memorial services were conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. B. A. Little, and were attended by 4 
large and representative gathering of friends and 
neighbors, with all of whom he had had during his 
long life as a business man and citizen the very 


(Continued on page twenty-three) 











